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COMMENT 


MPERVIOUS alike to optimism and despair, resigned to 

an apparently endless continuation of the Cold War, 
McCarthyism, popular journalism, and other soul-destroying 
phenomena, aware that 1954 will not in most respects differ 
from 1953, we yet welcome the new year in the belief that it 
will accentuate at least one welcome feature of the present 
age: the gradual disappearance of shoddy handicraft work and 
its supersession by the streamlined output of the machine. 

Nothing does more harm to’ contemporary life than the 
perpetuation of outworn forms dating back to an era when 
individual toil still produced masterpieces in every sphere, 
from politics to novel-writing. The immense prestige of these 
achievements hinders the adaptation to the new conditions 
created by our current style of living. In politics there is 
Churchill, towering gigantically over his followers and inciting 
them by his mere presence to sham-Elizabethan utterances 
unrelated to reality. In philosophy, art, literature, the same 
anachronistic pressure is at work in different ways. Con- 
temptuous of the immense benefits bestowed upon the public 
by the cinema, radio and television (whether state-controlled 
or commercialized), thousands of eager brains and well- 
oiled typewriters are busy producing a torrent of drivel which 
threatens to swamp the few works of genuine merit. These 
private owners of their means of production, who to our great 
and growing misfortune have not yet been ruthlessly dis- 
possessed and separated from their tools, are as much the slaves 
of past achievement as are those orators who hark back to the 
Armada. Because great individual masterpieces have been 
produced in Europe from the Renaissance to the early 
twentieth century it is assumed that the spread of literacy, 
and the availability of typewriters, will add to their number. 
Because people have learned to read it is supposed that they 
can write. Because scientists, philosophers and theologians can 
now congregate every year under the auspices of Unesco 
and similar bodies, it is somehow thought that their united 
labours must eventually bring forth something to match the 
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achievements of the past. Whereas in fact the few important 
works that manage to get written, the few outstanding figures 
who emerge, are just as lonely and unwelcome as they always 
were. The only difference is that in the modern Babel they have 
more difficulty making themselves felt. 

As against this mechanically assisted surfeit of inferior work 
done at home by pseudo-personalities — typists who fancy 
themselves novelists, adolescent versifiers indignant because the 
community fails to subsidize them — there is the admirable 
output of such modern, large-scale, mechanized institutions as 
the cinema and the B B C. One successful screen presentation 
of Shakespeare does away with a thousand wretched amateur 
performances; an evening whiled away before the radio or the 
television screen kills the publication chances of a hundred 
minor novelists, essayists, biographers or inflated newspaper 
reporters. Thus at the very moment when the flood of worthless 
reading matter threatens to drown all attention on the part 
of the reader, technology has come to his aid, and to the aid 
of serious literature. It seems fairly certain now that in future 
writing a book will once more be a serious occupation, and 
reading it an effort due to the unusual talents of the author or 
the outstanding importance of the subject. Literature, in other 
words, will once more be produced for the minority who are 
able to think and willing to make the effort. All other writing 
will be turned into film, radio and television scripts: suitable 
for momentary presentation and instant oblivion. Under such a 
régime, to which science and technology have long held the key, 
it will again become possible for the educated stratum to 
achieve a common consciousness; in other words, it will once 
more become possible to build up something worth being called 
a civilization. 

And what applies to culture equally applies to public life. 
Here, too, the incompetent hack and the minor demagogue 
seem destined to wither and vanish from sight. Instead 
of a thousand rambling orations delivered in a thousand 
draughty halls we shall have five or six competent televised 
broadcasts. It is true that this arrangement creates its own 
dangers: one modern radio-and-television ranter can confuse 
more people than a hundred old-style tub-thumpers. But the 
opportunity of raising the discussion of public issues to a serious 
level, and simultaneously throwing the debate open to audi- 
ences numbering millions, must not be shirked merely because 
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it may be abused. People who are exposed to the windy rhetoric - 
of a McCarthy may equally well listen to the sober eloquence 
of a Stevenson. On the whole, therefore, we welcome this 
process which in drenching the millions with popular enter- 
tainment also magnifies the chances of genuine intelligence. 
Better one meaningless oration than a thousand. Better a few 
second-rate television programmes than a flood of fifth-rate 
home-produced soi-disant literature. 


Target for Tomorrow. 


Field-Marshal Montgomery has told us that we can count on 
a further ten years of so-called peace, and other prognosticators 
are busy assuring us that the atomic age is not as black as it is 
painted. We profess no inside knowledge of what is likely to 
happen in 1964, but the thought occurs to us that the rhythm 
of events has not changed markedly since the first world war 
broke out in 1914. It took twenty-five years before the next 
round in 1939, though there were frequent minor disturbances 
in the interval, costing a few million lives; if 1964 is the target 
date, it will become possible to speak of a twenty-five year 
cycle in the organization of world wars, and sociologists will 
have found a new field for the application of statistical methods. 
What lies behind this pattern, though, is the non-statistical 
fact that the human capacity for responding to a challenge is 
limited to one major occurrence per individual life-time. 
The generation which fought the second world war is in no 
condition to fight the third. This responsibility properly 
belongs to the young who are now growing up under our eyes. 
They are being taught to regard atomic war as probable, just 
as we were brought up to regard ’planes and bombs (old style) 
as familiar parts of the environment. But for this conditioning, 
which normally takes half a life-time, the business of planning 
the next round would soon come to an end. 

The other time-consuming factor which accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable length of the Cold War interlude clearly 
has to do with the introduction of new techniques and the 
need to overhaul existing structures. It took a generation for 
the military lessons of 1914-18 to sink in, and at the moment 
there is evidently something of a lag in correspondingly 
adapting everything to the new sources of power. Nuclear 
energy, which makes possible the construction of atomic 
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bombs, also fuels generators which will eventually facilitate 
a greater dispersal of industry and transport. For defence to 
become meaningful this must happen on a large enough scale 
to guarantee at any rate the functioning of key industries — 
civilians can presumably look after themselves. Thus technical 
progress restores with one hand what it removes with the 
other. Visitors to post-war Germany were impressed by the 
solid resistance offered to bombing (of the conventional type, 
it is true) by factories and other installations built to withstand 
the stresses of modern life, though the same unfortunately 
could not be said of Baroque churches and pre-industrial 
townships. The Ruhr in fact seems to have been rebuilt with 
remarkable speed, and most German towns are now un- 
encumbered by remnants of traditional architecture, in many 
cases dating back to the fifteenth century. There is no reason 
why this experience should not be repeated. We probably 
exaggerate the destructive effect of war upon the solid edifice 
of modern civilization. Most of it is capable of being adapted 
to the needs of the atomic age, and the rest is probably not 


worth saving anyhow. 


G. L. A. 








Civilization and Aphrodisiacs 


Some of the statements in the recent controversy about porno- 
graphy in print have not been very clear. There are people in 
England who think that art has something pornographic about 
it and could well be dispensed with. Until recently the laws 
against obscenity fell hard on books of literary standing, 
whereas weekly and daily papers have long been allowed to 
build up a vested money interest by exploiting every kind of 
excitement about sex in a veiled, unhealthy way. Books with 
lurid covers depicting near-nude blondes being flogged by 
cannibals or raped by space men, now so widely sold, pre- 
sumably avoid shocking the prurient by adhering to fixed rules 
of mass production and avoiding what the police courts call 
‘obscene langwidge’. 

The latest of many declarations on the subject of porno- 
graphy in the press was contained in the pastoral letter for 
Advent by the Archbishop of Westminster — and so far as the 
press goes it must have been welcomed by all reasonable people. 
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But it was surprising to see that the letter then went on to sug- 
gest that unspecified Catholic novelists were guilty of the same 
fault. 


There can be no justification [it read] for publishing material 
which, if not directly immoral, is calculated to prove an occa- 
sion of sin to the vast majority of readers. It is sadly true that a 
number of Catholic writers appear to have fallen into this 
error. . . . Indeed, Catholic novels which purport to be a 
vehicle for Catholic doctrine frequently contain passages 
which, by their unrestrained portrayal of immoral conduct, 
prove a source of temptation to many of their readers. . . . 


Naturally one wondered which novelists were intended. 
Were they Mr Graham Greene, Mr Evelyn Waugh, or M. 
Francois Mauriac? But years ago, in his essay Dieu e¢ Mammon, 
on the position of a novelist who is also a Catholic, M. 
Francois Mauriac made it clear that no good novel could 
‘purport to be a vehicle for Catholic doctrine’, for were it so it 
would be propaganda rather than art. Mauriac’s essay is also 
interesting on the conscientious claims of the artist which are 
so difficult to explain and so often misunderstood. How explain 
that Botticelli’s Venus is not just the deliberate transference 
on to canvas of obscene broodings about nude girls? Art has 
to be its own evidence. Yet there is all the difference in the 
world between Botticelli and the little man at the corner who 
sells nude photographs to turn a penny. 

It is at least thirty or forty years since Bergson made his 
now commonplace remark: ‘Toute notre civilisation est aphrodisi- 
aque.’ What he said then applies still more now in the sense that 
the sex urge is exploited for profit in every conceivable kind of 
business; in the cinema and advertising, as well as in the press 
and the novelette. But surely the responses to such stimuli are 
at least as symptomatic of the prevalence of mental cretinism 
as of sexual immorality, and it is hard to imagine how the 
exploitation of vicarious sex can be singled out from other forms 
of exploitation and called ‘immorality’ tout court. Serious and 
intelligent novelists seem bound to reflect the vices in civiliza- 
tion as a whole. And it is odd to think of people surviving all 
the vicious and degrading influences around them, only to be 
led astray by such a ferocious moralist as Mr Graham Greene. 


B. W. 
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Challenging The Press 


The Labour government in New South Wales was no doubt 
pained to discover that its Sydney City Council (Disclosure 
of Allegations) Act brought it unwelcome criticism all over 
Australia, and even called down upon it the wrath of The 
Times, which called the Act a ‘little-minded essay in local 
intimidation’, and said it contravened the principle of freedom 
of the press. No government in Australia spends much time 
thinking about principles; confronted by difficulties, it does 
whatever seems likely to remove or postpone them. In this case 
the government wished to prevent the further spread of alle- 
gations about corruption in the Labour-dominated Sydney City 
Council, at least until after the Council had faced an election 
on December 5th. The best way seemed to be to shut the mouths 
of the anonymous informers, and restrict the campaign conducted 
by the Sydney Morning Herald, by an Act which forced a newspaper 
to reveal the sources of its allegations about the City Council. 
Various issues are involved, but the biggest is that of press 
freedom. As put by The Times, there is a principle 
which, wherever the Press is free, requires as a safeguard of 
that freedom -- which is a right of those who read newspapers 
and a duty of those who write them — that journalists, whilst 
giving all the facts in full and fairly, shall not betray the 
public’s confidences. 


The State government’s defence in this instance was that it was 
being urged to appoint a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
the City Council, on the basis of anonymous allegations in the 
press, and that the Act was necessary to find out whether those 
allegations had a basis in fact, before it could be decided 
whether a Royal Commission was justified. In Australia a 
Royal Commission is more often a means of investigating mal- 
practices than of elucidating problems, as it usually is in 
England. It is common form to demand Royal Commissions 
in disputes over corruption, and it is commonly said — as the 
Sydney Morning Herald has claimed in this case — that a Com- 
mission can take cognisance of evidence which would not 
justify conviction in the courts. The Royal Commission opera- 
tes as a political instrument, in the sense that, while the in- 
vestigator himself is invariably judicial and independent in his 
efforts to arrive at the truth, the demand for such a Commission 
is a political one, to be readily conceded by a government 
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which has a strong case, and parried or refused by one which 
might be injured by evidence brought forward, if not by the 
actual report of the Commission. The Cahill government 
made its attack on the press in order to preserve itself and its 
party from political embarrassment arising from a Royal Com- 
mission. This is the most disturbing point of all: that an Aus- 
tralian government thought that a principle of great import- 
ance (not least, in historical terms, to the Labour movement in 
Australia as well as in Britain) was worth casting aside for the 
sake of temporary political convenience. Why did it think this? 

The answer lies partly in the character of the Australian 
Labour Party, partly in the state of the press in Australia. The 
average Labour man regards freedom of the press as freedom 
for the press proprietor to attack Labour. Broadly, it is his 
experience that newspapers are anti-Labour (though it would 
-be truer to say that they are anti-government, and are apt to 
attack non-Labour governments as wildly as they attack 
Labour governments and trade unions) ; in addition, his party 
and his union leaders have spent many years telling him that 
‘freedom’ as a political idea is simply a catch-cry invented by 
the bosses to obscure the need for government control of their 
activities. He does not hold the freedom of the press in great 
reverence, because he feels that the press has abused its freedom 
has not, in fact, ‘given all the facts in full and fairly’. Conse- 
quently the Cahill government will receive support from its 
trade union followers on the ‘freedom of the Press’ issue 
(though not necessarily on the question of corruption); what 
it will find, however, is that independent voters amongst the 
large white-collar and semi-professional group have been 
repelled by what it has done. The most charitable view one can 
take of the government’s action is that it did not realize the 
full significance of what it was doing; but even then one has 
only got so far as to say it was foolish rather than knavish. 

In the meantime, spare a tear for Sydney — its centre wasted 
by petty corruption, its major services in the hands of boards 
and State government departments, its environs governed by 
parochially-minded suburban councils, its identity as a city of 
a million and a half people expressed by no major authority 
drawing strength from city patriotism and resources from the 
great wealth of Sydney. The prospect of further civic advance, 
never very great, has now been set back another twenty years. 

B. M. 


1* 





A POLICY FOR BRITAIN 


Enoch Powell 
Conservative M P for S.W. Wolverhampton 


It is far more difficult to discuss foreign policy intelligently than 
domestic policy. For one thing, one cannot assume agreement 
about the ultimate objects. In discussing tariffs or the social 
services, one can at least start from some broad but intelligible 
object, such as securing the maximum national real income, or 
guaranteeing a minimum standard of living to individuals. In 
foreign policy no similar agreed object, however broadly 
formulated, can be assumed. 

The difficulty is accentuated because little or no considera- 
tion is ever devoted to the ultimate objects of foreign policy. 
They are so little supposed to be relevant that the formulation 
of them, which might reveal fundamental differences, is never 
attempted — not, at least, in any parliamentary or public 
debate. So far as the main political parties have vouchsafed any 
illumination, it does not help very much. In Britain Strong and 
Free the Conservatives said that ‘the first task must be to make 
peace safer by making Britain stronger’; and again that 
‘Conservatives passionately desire peace, but peace can come 
only from strong defences and a firm foreign policy’. By 
implication, therefore, peace is the object and foreign policy 
the method of obtaining it. 

About the same time the Labour Party issued their statement 
of policy under the title Our First Duty—Peace, and elaborated it 
in the words: 


Our first duty is to save world peace; no other aim can take 
priority over that. The whole of our policy must be determined 
by the estimate we form of the war danger and by the steps we 
take to remove it. 


‘Peace’, however, as an object of foreign policy is exactly as 
helpful as ‘life’ would be as an object for the individual’s con- 
duct of his affairs. Of course, just as the individual prefers, other 
things being equal, to avoid premature death and not to ‘run 
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into any kind of danger’, every nation will endeavour so to 
conduct its foreign relations as to avoid war, other things once 
again being equal. But that is only a condition qualifying the 
pursuit of the object, and not the object itself. 

In my view the besetting fault of recent British foreign policy 
is its divorce from reality, in the sense that our policies have 
been such as imply objects which, if explicitly formulated and 
analysed, would be found not to command the assent of our 
people. The Government in its conduct of foreign policy will 
no less surely fail unless it is acting as the exponent of the 
national will, than if it attempted to follow an economic or 
social programme from which the instincts of the country were 
averse. 

People’s intentions are best deduced from their behaviour, 
and if we wish to learn what objects in foreign relations a nation 
really accepts, we cannot do better than study its most charac- 
teristic and spontaneous actions. Now, the most readily avail- 
able material for this purpose is the late war itself. In that war 
millions of human beings took a direct and personal hand in 
foreign affairs. They did so, as far as such a term can be 
applicable at all to human beings in the mass, spontaneously. 
No one who lived through that conflict can seriously doubt that 
as long as it lasted, it was desired, in the sense of being preferred 
to the available alternatives, by the over-whelming majority 
of those involved in it. We may therefore legitimately enquire 
what objects were implied by this extraordinary act. Extra- 
ordinary it is (however much familiarity may blunt our 
perception of the fact), that millions of human beings should 
deliberately and indeed cheerfully prefer the risk of their own 
extinction and the certainty of physical and economic dis- 
advantage for the sake of something which, whatever it may be, 
can only be formulated in abstract terms; for the sake, in 
short, of an idea. We must know more about this idea; for it 
is the very stuff out of which the objects of foreign policy will 
be fashioned. 

‘I die’, gasps Gambetta, supposing himself mortally wounded 
in a duel, ‘that France may live’. Comic, but crudely typical. 
In the minds of those immense masses of men was something of 
which the existence and welfare was so identified by them with 
their own supreme good that it appeared to transcend all 
individual and sectional interests. That something differentiated 
them from their opponents, and even from their allies, at the 
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same time as it knit them together. They would have recognized 
it under the description of ‘the nation’. From the idea of the 
nation, the sublimest as well as the basest instincts of the 
belligerents could not be separated. You may test this assertion 
wherever in the world you please, and still find it broadly true-— 
as much of the Japanese and the Russians as of the Germans, 
the British and the Americans. It is the unmistakeable common 
factor, despite all the variations and nuances, so multifarious 
that almost every individual represents a unique shade of senti- 
ment and consciousness. 

If we examine in particular what this idea of nation connoted 
to the combatants who were British subjects, I think we shall 
find that it usually contained an element transcending that 
local unit of the King’s dominions to which the particular 
individual belonged. The fear and hatred of Germany which 
swayed the inhabitants of the United Kingdom in 1939 was 
not purely out of concern for the safety and welfare of the 
United Kingdom as such. Indeed, it would have been a 
grotesque misunderstanding of German policy to suppose that 
the actual incorporation of the United Kingdom into the 
German Empire was contemplated. What the inhabitants of 
these islands feared and were determined to prevent was that 
Germany should reduce them to a simple unit divested of its 
world-wide possessions, connexions and power. It was in fact 
the nation in its widest extension, coincident with British 
sovereignty and subjecthood, which operated upon their minds. 
In varying degrees the same was true, must have been true, of 
the other parts of the British dominions: of the Australians who 
started to trek into the towns from the ‘back-blocks’ when they 
heard on the wireless that Australia was at war because the 
United Kingdom had declared war; of the Indian sepoys, who 
were not merely mercenaries, but apprehended that in France, 
in Egypt or in Burma, the same entity to which they owed 
allegiance was at. stake. 

What the individual desired for the nation was, it will be 
found upon analysis, not merely (though, perhaps, mainly) its 
continued existence, but also its wellbeing, in the sense of 
relative wealth and influence — to use hopelessly old-fashioned 
terms, its power and glory. The motive is at rock bottom an 
irrational one, an idealistic one, this identification of one’s own 
existence and future with that of the society to which one 
belongs, considered under a particular aspect. It is man’s 
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instinct for immortality declaring itself in one of many forms. 
People do not, however, gladly confess to irrational motives; 
they prefer to cloak and rationalize them; and we find that 
several rationalizations of the British motive acquired great 
popularity during the war. Such rationalizations are specially 
useful for explaining the relationship between allied bellige- 
rents. That the alliance, with all the emotions which it evokes, 
is due to no more than a coincidence of two separate national 
motives, would be too harsh a truth to be openly canvassed. 
Some common factor is therefore sought to bridge the gap. 

For this purpose the motives of freedom (or independence) 
and democracy were exceptionally useful. Since every nation 
is ex hypothest fighting for its own freedom or independence, it is 
extremely easy to represent freedom or independence in the 
abstract as a common object, though the freedom of one 
belligerent may have less than nothing to do with the freedom 
of another. From this idea there was a natural transition (by 
way of a very popular fallacy) to internal freedom, equated with 
what are called self-governing institutions or democracy. This 
served well enough for Britain’s European allies in 1939 and 
better still after America’s entry into the war, since ‘democracy’ 
and ‘the United States’ are practically synonymous for Ameri- 
cans. They could therefore readily be persuaded that the cause 
of their allies was their own. The popular mind later found no 
difficulty in overlooking the anomalous position of Soviet 
Russia on the wrong side in a war between democracy and 
totalitarianism. In any case, you could paper over the crack by 
calling it a war between democracy and fascism. 

In wartime the use and popularity of rationalizations of this 
kind is harmless, since the underlying true motives are so 
powerful and continuously evoked. The trouble is that they 
cannot be packed away in vaseline in an ordnance dump after 
the armistice, but attain a power and influence of their own as 
‘the reasons why we fought the war’. They modify not only the 
terminology but the policy of peace-making, and they have 
exercised a serious distorting influence upon British foreign 
politics in particular. The gossamer threads of wartime 
propaganda ‘to own troops’ have woven themselves into a 
cocoon in which Foreign Secretaries, politicians and parties 
are hopelessly strait-jacketed. This is the means by which the 
real motives of the nation and the motives implicit in its foreign 
policy have fallen dangerously apart. 
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For British foreign policy since 1945 has been busied not with 
alliances between nations, but with arrangements for creating 
new entities, allegiance to which is to transcend and supersede 
national sentiment. The greatest of these is U NO, which 
sprang directly from the wartime alliance, and in its fully 
developed form is intended to be co-extensive with the world 
and to exercise a degree of sovereignty over its members. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization differs similarly from an 
alliance in that the future co-belligerents in the event of war 
establish in time of peace a permanent high command, for 
operations as well as for training and planning. Here again it 
is only the imperfections of the scheme which leave to its 
members the control of their own forces. The United King- 
dom’s relationship with various European experiments of the 
same kind has been more equivocal. Despite the initial impetus 
imparted by Britain, she has not actually submitted to the new 
sovereignties of an economic character created by the Coal and 
Steel ‘Fools’, nor at the time of writing committed herself to 
participation in the European Defence Community intended to 
create a new sovereignty in the military sphere. Nevertheless, 
the implications for Britain of entering into these relationships 
are far-reaching. In their 1950 policy statement, the Conserva- 
tive Party wrote: 


A Conservative Government will go forward resolutely to 
build within the framework of the United Nations a system 
of freedom based upon the rule of law. . . . Until the challenge 
to the authority of the United Nations is ended, we affirm 
the principle of national service. 


If these words mean what they say, they imply that the 
preservation, the wellbeing and the power of the British 
dominions as such is no longer to be the basic object of British 
foreign policy. For within any sovereignty the parts must be 
subordinate to the whole, at any rate in matters to which that 
sovereignty relates. Far more, therefore, than was implicit in 
the preservation of the status quo by the Holy Alliance after 1815 
or in collective security under the League of Nations after 1918, 
British foreign policy since 1945 has shifted to a new basis. 
These developments have been facilitated by the extra- 
ordinary popularity, almost equal to that of ‘democracy,’ of 
the concept ‘Communism’. Where the term Communist is used 
in the context of foreign relations, its meaning will be found to 
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be, purely and simply, pro-Russian. The distinction, for 
example, between the Communist and the extreme radical or 
Socialist parties in the European countries is that the former 
unhesitatingly prefers the interests of Russia where any conflict 
arises, while the latter (at any rate, of set purpose) do not. The 
simple fact that a pro-Russian party exists in many countries, 
rather as a pro-German party existed in Britain and elsewhere 
during the 1930’s, has been complicated by the fact that the 
organization of the Russian Empire since the Revolution of 
1917 has embodied traits associated historically with certain 
nineteenth century social and economic theories called 
‘Communist’. Hence ideas derived from internal politics, and 
even from morality and religion, have attached themselves to 
relations with the Russian Empire and to the treatment of pro- 
Russian elements in other countries. It has been easy almost 
to the point of inevitability to pass from the wartime rationaliza- 
tion of ‘democracy’ versus ‘totalitarianism’ into ‘democracy’ 
(sometimes called ‘freedom’) versus ‘Communism’. 

While it is not difficult to recognize in the U SS R a con- 
tinuation of the characteristic attitudes and ambitions of the 
old Russian Empire both towards Europe and Asia, a somewhat 
greater effort of detachment is necessary to recognize that for 
the United States the new types of international relationship 
into which they, like Britain, have entered, do not necessarily 
imply the like change in the basis and motives of their foreign 
policy. Owing to the material superiority with which the 
United States ended the war and its initiative in the promotion 
of the post-war interr.>*ional organizations, they have in effect 
proved to be instruments in the extension of the power and 
influence of the United States. This is particularly well illus- 
trated by the course of events over Korea. By means of a 
majority vote in the United Nations, America was able to use 
that organization for an intervention in Korea which her own 
national policy towards Japan and the west coast of the Pacific 
in any case required. To put the point another way: the 
Korean campaign of (part of) the United Nations served 
American interests directly, but the interests of Britain only 
indirectly, and if and so far as they are assumed to be identical 
with those of the United Nations Organization. 

If it should be that within the new framework of international 
organizations American foreign policy still in reality subserves 
national aims and motives, while that of Britain has tacitly 
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exchanged them for motives of a different character, then it 
would be arguable that Britain had embarked on a cours: of 
self-effacement. There is a considerable section of opinion in 
the United Kingdom which accepts this conclusion but arguc. 
that whether or not the two continental colossi, America and 
Russia, seek their own self-preservation and aggrandisement, 
Britain has no choice but to align herself, whatever the con- 
sequences, with America as the lesser evil. In its crudest form, 
this is the doctrine of preferring American to Russian airmen 
in East Anglia. It makes, however, an assumption which is not 
necessarily true, namely, that since the late war Britain’s 
strength and position has so far deteriorated as to disable it 
from continuing to pursue the aims towards which its parti- 
cipation in that conflict, as well as its earlier policy, were 
directed. 

Since 1939 Britain’s position in the world has indeed under- 
gone revolutionary changes. The British dominions in 
Burma and in India have disappeared and been replaced by 
independent countries whose rulers, if not the mass of the 
people, are instinctively hostile rather than friendly towards 
Great Britain. Not merely has the Indian Army, which sup- 
plied a reserve of power for British commitments in peace from 
the Middle East to China, and in war throughout the world, 
ceased to exist, but in the whole of the Indian sub-continent no 
British base remains, nor is there any military understanding 
with the successor powers. The logic of events seems certain 
sooner or later to assimilate Ceylon to India or Burma. In 
consequence Britain’s territorial centre of gravity has shifted 
west. From being a preponderantly Asiatic power before 1947, 
she isnow preponderantly an African power. 

In Africa a change of favourable significance to Britain is the 
elimination of Italy from Libya and Italian East Africa. In the 
1939-45 war the possession by a European power of footholds 
in North-East Africa and in the Middle East showed itself to 
be one of Britain’s gravest dangers. The presence of France and 
Spain in North-West Africa presents no comparable problem. 

The shift of Britain’s centre of gravity from Asia to Africa 
has had the effect of emphasizing the insular character of 
Britain’s position in the world. She has lost her great land 
frontiers in Asia. Africa itself is even more nearly an island now 
in the political sense than in 1939. With the exception of the 
land bridge which connects Malaya, and thus Australasia, with 
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South-East Asia, the British territories present the picture 
of a series of land masses without vulnerable continental 
frontiers and connected by oceans and island stepping-stones. 

At the same time as this shift in the centre of gravity and 
strategic character of the British territories has been taking 
place, the enormous economic strength of the United States 
has received military expression beyond its frontiers. Air 
power and sea power are ‘a business’ of positions’; and the 
war not only left America in the occupation of positions on 
which the world-wide exertion of her aerial and naval strength 
could be based, but during the aftermath she has extended and 
multiplied them, and is still vigorously continuing the process. 
Hence the decline in Britain’s position in the Indian Ocean has 
been matched by a relative improvement in America’s position 
in the Far East and the Mediterranean. 

In Europe the threat of a German hegemony has been 
replaced by the somewhat less immediate danger of a Russian 
hegemony. How far the change is to Britain’s advantage is one 
of the great debatable issues of foreign policy. On the one 
hand it could be argued that the unification of Europe from 
Moscow is both less likely and less potentially dangerous than 
its unification from Paris in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, or from Berlin in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. On the other hand, it can be urged that pro-Russian 
parties in the other European countries are larger and more 
influential than were the pro-French and pro-German parties, 
and that the economic and human potential of Soviet Russia is 
greater and perhaps no less efficiently organized than that of 
Germany. ‘ 

Whether the changes just outlined imply that Britain no 
longer has the strength or position to pursue a foreign policy 
based upon national aims, but is forced to seek security by 
permar cnt alignment with a stronger power, may be expressed 
in the form of this question: is it possible, in the worst likely 
case, to defend territories now essentially insular with 
our own resources? That defence depends above all upon a 
combination of air and sea power: the ability to deny to an 
enemy the command of the sea and air which he requires for 
successful invasion of any of the main land masses. Defence by 
air-sea power is extraordinarily economical in comparison with 
the defence of land frontiers. The flexibility of the means of 
defence, the power of switching and concentrating them 
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rapidly at the required point obviates the immobilization, in 
war and to a certain extent in peace, of great forces to ‘cover’ a 
front. If the share of Britain’s resources which is available for 
military purposes can be devoted without other commitments 
or distractions to preparations for air-sea defence of her terri- 
tories, it seems reasonable to answer the above question in the 
affirmative. But can other military commitments of a different 
character, which would render the total burden intolerable, be 
avoided? That depends upon Europe, on whether the balance 
of power in Europe can be maintained without a major British 
commitment. 

Thus the two great objects of British foreign policy ought to be 
to facilitate the defence by air-sea power alone of the British 
territories, and to secure a stable balance of power in Europe 
without Britain. 

Britain and the rest of Europe are about equally scared of 
Germany and of Russia. The basic balance of power in Europe 
would therefore naturally be between Germany and Russia. 
This indeed was the balance towards which British policy was 
tending in the later 1930’s. Each of these two powers has a 
‘second front? — Germany its front with France, Russia its 
‘colonial’ front in Asia. France and Britain, therefore, appa- 
rently have available the means of trimming the balance by 
inclining towards Germany or Russia. 

The emergence of this pattern was, however, frustrated when 
Russia and the Western Allies raced into Germany in 1945 and 
sat down along a line of partition. The counterweight to Russia 
being thus divided down the middle, the years since the war 
have been spent in piling all sorts of odds and ends into the 
anti-Russian scale to produce an equilibrium east and west of 
the Iron Curtain. The Western pan of the balance by now 
contains a fine old jumble. There is France, joined by the 
Brussels Treaty with Belgium, Holland, invincible Luxem- 
bourg, and Britain. To these again is added, by way of the facts 
of occupation and the theories of N A T O, an American com- 
mitment. Finally, the idea is that a strongly disinfected army 
of Western Germany should be permitted under polyglot 
command in the European Defence Community. This situation 
has the combined disadvantages of being militarily ramshackle 
and involving permanent American and British commitments 
in Europe — both, for different reasons, not to Britain’s 
advantage. 
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How is the German Humpty-Dumpty to be put together 
again? Easily enough, if anybody wanted to — other than the 
themselves. Russia does not want it, because she 
believes a united Germany might be used against her. France 
does not want it, because she is more frightened of a united 
Germany than of anything else in the world. Britain and 
America, though they have to say the contrary, are not sure 
they want it, for two exactly contradictory reasons: they are 
afraid of a third German war, and they are afraid that a 
united Germany might turn out to be ‘Communist’ (anglicé pro- 
Russian, i.e. subservient to Russian policy). 

But the reconstruction of Humpty-Dumpty is supremely 
necessary for Britain, because as long as he lies broken all the 
Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men are tied up in a 
continental commitment. The way, therefore, must be found to 
assuage the anxieties both of France and of Russia, and the 
natural method is a reversion to the classical pattern, which 
has been standard almost since the sixteenth century, of an 
entente between France and Eastern Europe. Britain, whose 
interest such an understanding is, has a unique relationship 
with France outside Europe which might enable her to promote 
it. 

There are two regions in which the insular British territories 
lie under a potential threat requiring diplomacy, as well as 
air-sea power, to counteract. These are the Mediterranean 
and South-East Asia. From the British point of view, the 
Mediterranean is not merely, nor perhaps mainly, a route of 
communication, but an anti-tank ditch covering Africa on the 
side of Europe. To ensure the effectiveness of this moat, it is not 
sufficient that the north coast of Africa should be denied to an 
enemy. It is also necessary for Britain to have the alliance of the 
key countries at either end of that sea: Spain and Turkey. 

The most culpable of all the failures of British foreign policy 
since 1939 has been the neglect of Spain, until at the present 
time the Spanish alliance has been purchased by the United 
States — and that in its individual capacity, and not as a 
member of UNO or NATO - while Britain and Spain, 
whose interests are far-reachingly coincident, remain scarcely 
in diplomatic contact. It is a neglect which will avenge itself 
unless it is speedily remedied. France and Spain, as African no 
less than as Mediterranean powers, are intimately concerned 
with Britain in the defence and future of that continent. 
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At the other end of the Mediterranean, Turkey now, as in 
1941-3 or indeed during most of the nineteenth century, is the 
position which any threat to the British territories from 
Eastern Europe must first make sure of. The will and the ability 
of Turkey to defend herself is therefore of critical importance; 
and that in turn must depend on the ability of Britain to aid 
and reinforce her. In fact, the alliance of Turkey and the 
maintenance of Britain’s position in the Levant are inter- 
dependent. In particular, unconditional access for Britain to 
the Eastern Mediterranean, which can only be guaranteed by 
the security of the Isthmus of Suez, is necessary to give meaning 
to Britain’s other positions in the Mediterranean at Malta and 
in Cyprus, and reality to the alliance of Turkey. 

It is, however, in the Far East that Britain’s interests march 
with those of France even more than in Africa. Australasia is 
connected for military purposes with the Asiatic mainland by 
a bridge of islands. How convenient such a bridge can be for an 
enemy who even temporarily controls the air the Japanese 
amply demonstrated. The almost incredible folly of the United 
Kingdom and Australia in allowing (to put it mildly) Holland 
to be eliminated from Indonesia has placed the central portion 
of this island bridge in non-European and not necessarily 
friendly hands. At the Asiatic bridgehead are Britain in Malaya 
(which is not strategically such a peninsula as it looks on the 
map) and France in Indo-China. One of the cruellest ironies of 
the present time is the fact that the exhausting commitment of 
France in covering British as well as French interests in the Far 
East disables her from playing that part in Europe which 
would help to relieve Britain. No measure of policy is so 
necessary as an open and practical recognition on the part of 
the}United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand of their 
natural community of interest with France in South-East Asia. 

But we have already begun to descend from aims to methods. 
It is sufficient that a serious case can be made for the practica- 
bility of a British foreign policy which pursues in peace the 
same national aims as were implicit in Britain’s war effort and 
which does not set out from the assumption either that those 
aims are obsolete or that Britain’s circumstances have so far 
altered as to incapacitate her from pursuing them. After all, 
the features of the policy I have sketched are not unfamiliar. 
They say that Queen Anne is dead; but I for one very much 
doubt it. I feel that the Tory statesmen who made the Treaty 
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n of Utrecht would understand perfectly what one has been talk- 
e ing about: a balance of power in Europe not requiring 
n Britain’s intervention; a strategy of military economy through 
y the maximum use of air-sea power; alignments based not on 
ys real or fancied ideological similarities, but on the requirements 
d of the national interest; a policy in short calculated to secure 
ie for Britain the maximum advantage from the unique situation 
r and characteristics of her territories. It'is a policy which has 
0 served us well when we have used it. 

y 

g (Mr Denis Healey, Labour M P for South Leeds, will continue this 
d discussion in a forthcoming issue.) 
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THE DEXTER WHITE CASE 
G. F. Hudson 


The historian must always be grateful when a political con- 
troversy causes the publication of documents which would 
otherwise remain on the secret list. One of the difficulties in the 
study of contemporary history is that, whereas published 
material is only too abundant, so much of the evidence that is 
essential for an understanding of events is locked away in 
government archives which are withheld from unofficial eyes, 
usually for more than a generation. From time to time, how- 
ever, political motives lead to disclosures which cast sudden 
rays of light on matters previously obscure. It has thus come 
about that in the United States a new phase of the party 
political controversy about the record of the former Adminis- 
tration has caused the present Attorney-General, Mr Brownell, 
to present to an investigating committee of the Senate partial 
texts of reports sent to President Truman in 1945-46 by the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

It will be recalled that the sensational political development 
which led to ex-President Truman’s broadcast to the American 
people on November 17th last started with a speech delivered by 
Mr Brownell to a lunch club in Chicago on November 6th; 
in the course of this he declared that Mr Harry Dexter White, 
a former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and subsequently 
an Executive Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
‘was known to be a Communist spy by the very people who 
appointed him to the most sensitive and important position he 
ever held in the government service’. This was a veiled allusion 
to Mr Truman, who, as President, had officially nominated 
White for appointment to the International Monetary Fund 
on January 23rd, 1946. A few days after Mr Brownell’s speech, 
Mr Truman was served with a subpoena requiring him to 
appear for questioning before the Internal Security Sub- 
Committee of the Senate. He refused on constitutional grounds 
to attend, and in his broadcast he denounced Brownell’s 
allegation as an electoral manceuvre, declaring that ‘the whole 
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history of our Republic does not reveal any other such attack 
as this by a new Administration on an outgoing President’. 

The first notification which Mr Truman received - or 
should have received — relating to White’s suspected espionage 
was a letter dated November 8th, 1945, from Mr J. Edgar 
Hoover, the head of the FBI. This letter was actually 
addressed to General Vaughan, the Military Aide to the 
President, but it had been arranged that Vaughan should be 
the channel through which the F BI should pass to the 
President any information which they deemed it essential for 
him to have, and Vaughan has testified to the Senate Com- 
mittee that he delivered all such communications to the 
President. The letter in question began: 


Dear Gen. Vaughan, 

As a result of the Bureau’s investigative operations, in- 
formation has been recently developed from a highly con- 
fidential source indicating that a number of persons employed 
by the Government of the United States have been furnishing 
data and information to persons outside the Federal Govern- 
ment, who are in turn transmitting this information to 
espionage agents of the Soviet Government. At the present 
time it is impossible to determine exactly how many of these 
people had actual knowledge of the disposition being made 
of the information they were transmitting. The investigation, 
however, at this point has indicated that the persons named 
hereinafter were actually the sources from which information 
passing through the Soviet apparatus was being obtained, 
and I am continuing vigorous investigation for the purpose 
of establishing the degree and nature of the complicity of 
these people in this espionage ring. 


The letter then went on to give a list of names, the first 
four of which included Harry Dexter White and Lauchlin 
Currie, formerly one of President Roosevelt’s administrative 
assistants for foreign affairs and Deputy-Administrator of 
Lease-Lend. The letter concluded: 


Investigation of this matter is being pushed vigorously, but 
I thought that the President and you would be interested in 
having the foregoing preliminary data immediately. 


A full report on Soviet espionage in the United States, as far 
as the F B I had been able to trace it, was delivered to the White 
House on December 4th, 1945. This was a detailed document 
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of seventy-one pages; it still remains on the secret list because it 
refers to counter-espionage agents and devices which cannot yet 
be made public. Mr Brownell, however, in his statement to the 
Senate Committee declared that it reported 


that White was supplying information consisting of documents 
obtained by him in the course of his duties as Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury to Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster and William Ludwig Ullmann. . . . It was 
reported that these documents had usually been reduced to 
photographs by the time they were observed. But on occa- 
sions the original documents themselves were seen during the 
investigation of these charges. It was learned that a complete 
photographic laboratory did in fact exist in the basement of 
the Silvermaster home, sufficiently well equipped for the 
copying of documents. . . . Copies were delivered through 
channels to Jacob M. Golos, a known Soviet agent. . . . The 
material collected in his particular parallel of Soviet espionage 
was all channeled through Golos eventually to the Soviet 
diplomatic establishment in this country. 


In his broadcast Mr Truman avoided saying whether he 
had or had not read the Hoover letter of November 8th, 1945 
and the full F BI report of December 4th before he nom- 
inated White to the International Monetary Fund on January 
23rd, 1946. He said in his speech: 


As Mr Brownell should have learned by this time, a great 
many documents pass daily through the White House. It is 
not possible to recall eight years later the precise day or the 
precise document which may have been brought to my 
attention. In fact, when Mr Brownell made his charges, I was 
unable to remember the precise documents to which he 
referred, just as President Eisenhower was unable to remember 
that he had met with Harry Dexter White and Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau in 1944. But, of course, I knew of 
the intensive investigation of Communist activity which was 
then going on and which involved many persons. . . . As best 
I can now determine, I first learned of the accusations against 
White early in February 1946, when an F BI report specific- 
ally discussing the activities of Harry Dexter White was 
brought to my attention. 


Nobody will expect an ex-President to remember eight 
years later everything that happened during the crowded 
hours of his service in the White House; but Vaughan has 
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stated that all these papers were passed to the President and 
they were clearly of such importance that he would not have 
held them back unless he had had some very strong motive for 
doing so. On the assumption, then, that Mr Truman was shown 
Mr Hoover’s letter and the F BI report, can we believe that 
he was too busy to have taken note of the fact that the persons 
charged with being informants of a Soviet spy ring were not 
mere clerks, typists or oifice messengers, but included the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and a man who had been 
an administrative assistant to President Roosevelt? Such an 
allegation would surely have produced consternation in his 
mind, for it implied two things: first, that as long as men against 
whom there was such strong suspicion held posts in which they 
had access to secrets of state, there was a risk to national 
security — even if the evidence were not adequate for a legal 
conviction; and second, that if such a state of affairs in the 
Administration which Mr Truman had inherited were to be 
revealed to the public, either by prosecutions or by abrupt 
dismissals of the persons concerned, the electoral prospects of 
the Democratic party and of Mr Truman as a Presidential 
candidate for 1948 might be very adversely affected. These 
two dangers raised the problem whether it was possible fully 
to safeguard national security by measures which would avoid 
any undesirable public scandal. The two principal suspects 
were Currie and White. Currie was already out of government 
service, for the post of administrative assistant to the President 
was a purely personal appointment, and a new President 
normally chose a new staff. White, on the other hand, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, could only be moved 
without a crisis if he were to be promoted, but it might be 
possible to promote him in such a way that he would be less 
dangerous to the national interest than he was already. 

Whether or not the Presidential thoughts ran along these 
lines, the historical fact is that in January 1946 Mr Truman 
nominated White as one of the two United States delegates 
on the International Monetary Fund under the Bretton Woods 
agreement. This evoked from the F BI the letter which, 
according to Mr Truman’s present memory, was his first intima- 
tion that White was not all that he ought to be. Mr Hoover 
wrote on February Ist: 

In view of . . . the interest expressed by the President and 
you [Vaughan] in matters of this nature and the seriousness of 
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the charges against White in the attachment, I have made 
every effort in preparing this memorandum to cover all 
possible ramifications. . . . This whole network has been 
under intensive investigation since November 1945, and it 
is the result of these efforts that I am now able to make avail- 
able to you. . . . It is reported that the British and Canadian 
delegates on the International Monetary Fund may possibly 
nominate and support White for the post of President of the 
International-Bank or as Managing Director [as distinct from 
executive director] of the International Monetary Fund. .. . 
It is further commented by my Canadian sources that if 
White is placed in either of these positions he would have the 
power to influence to a great degree deliberations on all 
international financial arrangements. 


The report which accompanied this letter has; like that of 
December 4th, been withheld from publication, but its preface 
was quoted by Mr Brownell as stating that the information 
about White had been ‘received from numerous confidential 
sources whose reliability has been established either by enquiry 
or by long-established observation and evaluation’. This 
document also introduced a new name into the list — that of 
Alger Hiss, who was said to have been reported from other 
sources as working for ‘another parallel organization of Soviet 
espionage’. It may be mentioned in this connection that a 
separate F BI report had been sent to the White House in 
November on the disclosures made by Gouzenko, the cypher 
clerk who had left the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa in September 
1945 with documentary material leading to the break-up of a 
Soviet spy ring in Canada. An F BI representative had been 
sent to work with the Canadian police in their enquiries and 
reported that Gouzenko had been told in the office of the 
Soviet Military Attaché, where he worked, that the Soviet 
Union in May 1945 had an agent in Washington who was an 
assistant to the Secretary of State.* This did not identify Hiss 
by name, but he was the only person answering to such a 
description against whom allegations of secret membership 
of the Communist party had previously been made. 

On February 6th Mr Truman had a conference with 
Secretary of State Byrnes and Secretary of the Treasury 
Vinson about the White nomination. But on the same day the 
Senate (which was, of course, ‘entirely ignorant of the secret 


* R. de Toledano and V. Lasky, Seeds of Treason, p. 114. 
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F BI reports to the President) ratified the appointment. It 
could not now be cancelled without reasons being publicly 
given, and it was allowed to stand. In justification of this 
course of action Mr Truman said in his broadcast: 











The reason for this decision was that the charges which had 
been made to the F BI against Mr White also involved 
many other persons. . . . An unusual action with respect to 
Mr White’s appointment might well have alerted all the 
persons involved to the fact that the investigation was under 
way and thus endangered the success of the investigation. It 
was originally planned that the United States would support 
Mr White for election to the top managerial position in the 
International Monetary Fund - that of managing director — a 
more important post than that of a member of the board of 
executive directors. But following the receipt of the FBI 
report and the consultations with members of my Cabinet, 
it was decided that he would be limited to membership of 
the board of directors. With his duties thus restricted, he 
would be subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his position would be less important and much 
less sensitive — if it were sensitive at all — than the position he 
then held as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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It will be observed that Mr Truman makes two separate 
points in this defence — first, that the wisest course was to 
leave the suspects in their jobs so that they might not become 
aware that they were being watched, and secondly, that the 
removal of White from the Treasury to the International 
Monetary Fund deprived him of any further opportunity of 
doing harm to the United States. With regard to the first 
point, Mr Hoover testified to the Senate Committee that he 
never at any time recommended ‘any agency of the govern- 
ment to retain in its service any employee to aid the F BI in 
the conduct of any investigation’. If this denial is accepted, the 
President’s contention that any dismissal of a suspect would 
alert all the others and thus spoil the investigation was his 
own idea and was not based on any advice from the counter- 
espionage service. Mr Brownell has also stated that the records 
of the Justice Department do not show that any precautions 
were taken at this time to prevent secret information from 
reaching persons on the F B I suspect list. 

With regard to the suitability of the International Monetary 
Fund as a dumping-ground for suspected spies, there is room 
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for a difference of opinion. The American representative on 
this important organization could hardly perform his functions 
without an intimate knowledge of the views and policies of the 
American Government. Moreover, White did not remain alone 
in his new assignment; as head of one of the five divisiozs of the 
permanent staff of the Fund, he obtained the appointment of 
Frank Coe, another alleged member of the Soviet spy ring. 
Coe held this office until 1952, and when summoned before the 
Senate Committee took refuge in his constitutional right to 
refuse to answer questions on the ground of self-incrimination. 
White himself had to resign from his post because of ill-health 
in 1947 and died in the following year. 

In February 1946 President Truman may have persuaded 
himself, as he still seems to be convinced, that White had been 
effectively ‘kicked upstairs’ and rendered harmless. He was 
also perhaps reassured to hear about the same time that 
another notable personality on the F BI list was shortly due 
to leave Washington of his own accord. In response to an 
enquiry in January 1946 whether he might be available for 
the Presidency of the Carnegie Foundation, which had just 
fallen vacant, Alger Hiss indicated that he would like to have 
the job. It may be only a coincidence that this was a couple of 
months after the circulation to the State Department of the 
F BI report containing the account of the police interrogation 
of Gouzenko. But it is a remarkable fact that after the extra- 
ordinary success of his official career, with the brightest 
prospects apparently opening out in front of him, he should 
have preferred to leave government service for a position which, 
however honourable and lucrative, was something of a blind 
alley for one so able as Hiss. If Hiss and his wife had been 
persons of extravagant tastes it could be. understood that 
money was the determining motive, but all the evidence 
about the Hisses shows that they were people with a very 
simple and frugal standard of living. The move is better 
explained on the hypothesis that Hiss had somehow become 
aware of the finger of accusation pointing against him and 
felt that he would no longer in future have the confidence of 
his superiors. Even so, nearly a year elapsed before he actually 
left the State Department. 

It took still longer to dislodge some of the lesser figures on 
the F B I list. As late as the spring of 1947 one of them, Herbert 
Glasser, attended the Moscow meeting of the Council of 
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Foreign Ministers as an adviser to the Secretary of State, at 
that time General Marshall. There is indeed a peculiar irony 
in the idea of the American Foreign Minister going to the 
Soviet capital to negotiate with the aid of a man who had been 
denounced by the American counter-espionage service as a 
Soviet spy. 

Meanwhile, however, early in 1947 a Federal grand jury 
had been impanelled to hear evidence on Communist activities 
in the United States. In accordance with American legal 
practice — the grand jury is an English institution which has 
been abolished in this country — its hearings took place 
behind closed doors, and it is not known what lead was given 
by the Justice Department in the proceedings. It is known, 
nevertheless, that the principal witness in the early stages was 
Elizabeth Bentley, who had been a courier for Golos and had 
broken with the Communist party after his death; it is known 
also that both White and Hiss were called as witnesses. In the 
end, after a year and three months, this grand jury did not 
indict anyone for espionage, but indicted a dozen of the 
leaders of the open Communist party under the Smith Act 
for conspiring to overthrow the Government of the United 
States by violence. The fact that there was no espionage indict- 
ment is now widely taken to mean that the grand jury con- 
sidered all the evidence which had been presented to Mr 
Truman and found it insufficient for a prosecution — with the 
implication that there was no substance in the F B I charges. But 
it is clear from the explanations which have been given by Mr 
Brownell and Mr Hoover to the Senate Committee that only 
a small fraction of the F BI evidence could have been given 
to the grand jury — for no evidence would have been submitted 
to the grand jury which could not have been subsequently 
presented in open court. Barring confessions by the accused, 
espionage is unique among crimes in the difficulties which 
confront the prosecution, owing to the undesirability of reveal- 
ing the identity of under-cover counter-espionage agents by 
producing them as witnesses in court. Moreover, as Mr 
Brownell has pointed out, the F B I, in checking on its informa- 
tion, used methods such as wire-tapping which are inadmissable 
as evidence in a trial under American law. Thus the note of 
certainty which is characteristic of the F BI secret reports to 
the President did not imply a case which could be sustained 
in a legal prosecution. Virtually the only uninhibited witness 
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was Elizabeth Bentley, who, as a deserter from the Com- 
munist ranks, was in any case of no further use as an under- 
cover agent; a highly emotional woman, she was far from 
being a convincing witness. Whittaker Chambers was never 
called, though his partial exposure of the Communist under- 
ground, made in an interview with Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle in 1939, was on record in the F BI files. 

The indictment of the ‘top Communist leaders’ — insignificant 
persons who collectively were worth less to Stalin than one 
informant in the top levels of the Federal Administration — 
was rendered four months before the Presidential election of 
1948; it enabled the Democratic party campaign managers to 
claim that Mr Truman was acting vigorously and decisively 
against the internal Communist menace in the United States. 
The American public kad been waiting for some such action 
ever since the great Canadian spy trials had made the head- 
lines with hints that the Canadian espionage ring had rami- 
fications south of the border; public disquiet had increased as 
tension grew internationally between the United States and 
Russia. Now the American people could be assured that no 
Muscovite intrigue within God’s own country escaped the 
eagle eye of their ever-vigilant President. Unfortunately, the 
good electoral effect of this demonstration was marred by the 
fact that as soon as Elizabeth Bentley was freed from the grand 
jury subpeena — which had prohibited her from talking to the 
newspapers under penalty for contempt of court — she was 
brought before the House of Representatives Committee on 
Un-American Activities (generally known in this context as 
the House Committee) and made to tell her story in public. 
Her account of Soviet espionage in Washington was of course 
headline news. She was at once assailed as a ‘neurotic female’, 
who was seeking notoriety by the slander of eminent public 
personages. But she was followed on the witness-stand by 
Whittaker Chambers, who as a senior editor of Time, holding 
one of the most highly paid jobs in American journalism, 
could not be brushed aside so easily. With only a few weeks to 
go before the election, President Truman now entered the fray. 
He denounced the House Committee investigation as a ‘red 
herring’ intended to divert attention from the real issues of the 
election, and pooh-poohed the idea that there had ever been 
any spies in important positions in the Federal government. 
With the F BI reports safely under lock and key in the White 
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House, he knew that he ran no risk of exposure when he 
poured ridicule on the stories told by witnesses before the 
House Committee. For the masses of voters his attitude carried 
conviction. The basic principle shared by the British and 
American peoples that every man should be deemed innocent 
until he has been found guilty by due process of law worked 
in favour of persons who had never been brought to trial, and 
it was generally assumed that if the President, with all the 
detective resources at his disposal, did not know anything 
about these alleged spy rings, the tales about them could only 
be products of imagination or malice. 

But Mr Truman paid a price for his success in drawing the 
sting of the Bentley-Chambers testimony in the election cam- 
paign of 1948. He committed himself irrevocably to the view 
that there was nothing in the charges of Communist infiltration 
into the Federal government. It followed that he was liable to 
be seriously discredited if the charges were later to be proved. 
And this was exactly what happened. Less than a fortnight 
afier the President had emerged victorious from the electoral 
contest, Chambers, in a pre-trial hearing of the suit for libel 
brought against him by Hiss, produced the fatal documents 
which were ultimately to send Hiss to prison. After two hard- 
fought trials conducted in a blaze of publicity Hiss was con- 
victed, nominally for perjury, but in effect as having been a 
Soviet spy. The conviction of Hiss had a profound effect on 
the American popular mind. It meant that an accusation which 
had previously been nothing more than the unsupported 
word of a self-confessed ex-Communist had now been esta- 
blished in a court of law. The man who had been Secretary- 
General of the San Francisco conference for the founding of the 
United Nations, and a special adviser to President Roosevelt 
at Yalta, had been a traitor to the United States. That was bad 
enough, but it was not all. If Chambers had been telling the 
truth about Hiss, had he not also told the truth about Currie, 
White and others who had not been brought to trial? And if 
President Truman had scoffed at the idea of Soviet spies in his 
Administration, he must either have been grossly negligent in 
safeguarding the national interest or have put party loyalty 
before patriotism in shielding men who had betrayed it. Nor 
was it only espionage that was in question; if persons so high 
up in the Administration had been spies, might they not 
have influenced foreign policy as well? A few weeks after the 
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conviction of Hiss, the Chinese Communists, victorious in 
civil war over a régime friendly to America, concluded a 
formal military alliance with the Soviet Union. It was re- 
membered that both Currie and Hiss had been concerned 
with Far Eastern affairs, that an American Ambassador in 
China had been driven to resign because Mr Truman would 
not support him against the insubordination of a pro-Com- 
munist member of his staff, that the United States had imposed 
an arms embargo against Chiang Kai-shek for nearly a year 
to prevent him from fighting the Communists. 

Then, finally, came the Korean war with its mounting toll 
of American dead to add bitterness to the mood of dismay 
and loss of confidence in the Administration. Lacking faith in 
the integrity of the Executive, wide sections of the American 
public turned to Congress as the unfailing watchdog of the 
national interest in matters of internal security. Protection 
against espionage and treason was properly a function of the 
Executive, not of the Legislature, and Americans had been 
happy enough to leave it to the President as long as they 
supposed that the President was doing the job. But now it 
could not be denied that a Congressional committee had 
uncovered the Hiss case, while the President had tried to 
hush it up. The consequence was a great increase in the 
prestige of Congress as an organ for watching, investigating 
and supervising a bureaucracy which could no longer be 
trusted. These were the circumstances which have given rise 
to the phenomenon known as McCarthyism. McCarthy is a 
demagogue who has known how to turn to his own political 
advantage the spy-scare which followed the conviction of Hiss, 
and who has found the ideal field for his peculiar talents in 
Congressional investigations. But before the beginning of 1950 
nobody had heard anything from Senator McCarthy about the 
danger of Communism. Far from having been the lone crusader 
who exposed the evil thing at a time when everyone else was 
trying to conceal it, he only entered the arena when the Hiss- 
Chambers battle had already been fought to a finish and the 
tide of popular feeling was at the flood; he took it and sailed 
to fortune on its flow. Yet, such is the power of McCarthy’s 
publicity build-up that he has persuaded both his friends and 
his enemies that all opinions about the extent of Soviet 
espionage in America over the last twenty years must be 
reduced to attitudes for or against him personally. His admirers 
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believe that he discovered the spy rings, his opponents that 
he invented them. 

What, then, is the truth of the matter? Only Hiss and the 
Rosenbergs have actually been brought to trial, and it is 
possible to argue that nothing has been proved against anyone ' 
else. But, with the additional light thrown on the subject by the 
production of the F B I reports, there is now available a volume 
of evidence which permits of certain provisional conclusions 
about the scope of Communist infiltration into the American 
Federal Government between 1933 and 1945. In particular, the 
testimony of Chambers, which forms a coherent whole, must 
be taken en bloc, and if the verdict of the Hiss trial is accepted — 
and pace Lord Jowitt, there are no valid reasons for rejecting 
it * — weight must be given to his charges against persons other 
than Hiss. The following is the account given by Chambers of 
the spy ring for which he acted as courier before his break 
with the Communist party in 1938-f 

The productive sources [of information], though few in 

number, occupied unusually high (or strategic) positions in 
the government. The No. 1 source in the State Department 
was Alger Hiss, who was then an assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Francis Sayre, the son-in-law of Woodrow 
Wilson. The No. 2 source in the same Department was Henry 
Julian Wadleigh, an expert in the Trade Agreements Division. 
. . . The source in the Treasury was the late Harry Dexter 
White. White was then an assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau. Later White became an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, at which time he was 
known to Elizabeth Bentley. The source in the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground was Vincent Reno, an able mathematician 
who was living at the Proving Ground while he worked on a 
top-secret bombsight. . . . In addition the apparatus claimed 
the services of the Research Director of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, Mr Abraham George Silverman, whose chief 
business, and a very exacting and unthankful one too, was to 
keep Harry Dexter White in a buoyant and co-operative 
frame of mind. 


It will be seen that this espionage was both political and 
military. Politically the important thing was to get information 
* A criticism by the present writer of the argument of Lord Jowitt’s book 
The Strange Case of Alger Hiss appeared in the TWENTIETH CENTURY of 


July 1953 
{ Whittaker Chambers, Witness, p. 26. 
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about the intentions and calculations of American foreign 
policy (which in the war years largely included knowledge 
also of the British, because of the abundant documentation 
officially passed to Washington from London), and for this 
purpose the Treasury was more important than might appear 
at first sight, for all questions of economic aid to foreign nations 
were referred to it. On the military side, Reno was the only 
source for the Chambers ring; the Rosenbergs, Gold and 
Greenberg, who transmitted the secrets of the atomic bomb, 
belonged to another ring which was only organized later. 

If such an espionage system existed, it must have had its 
effects on international relations, and there is indeed much 
in the diplomacy of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam which can 
only be fully explained on the hypothesis that Stalin had 
knowledge of the cards his allies were playing, while they did 
not have knowledge of his. Bluff did not work with Stalin; he 
always seemed to know just how far he could go. The British 
and American statesmen never suspected the situation they 
were in. Thus Byrnes relates in his memoirs how Mr Truman 
at Potsdam told Stalin that America had produced an atomic 
bomb, expecting him to be much impressed, and was puzzled 
at his lack of interest. It did not then occur to Mr Truman 
that Stalin was already aware that the bomb had been pro- 
duced, and had also acquired the secrets of its mechanism. 

Nobody seriously supposes that either Mr Roosevelt or Mr 
Truman deliberately promoted a state of affairs so contrary 
to the national interest of the United States. But Roosevelt 
was deeply affected by what the French call la mystique de la 
gauche. Although he himself was not really at all far to the left, 
he could not conceive of an enemy except on the right. The 
foe was the Republican Party, Big Business, Hitler, colonial 
imperialism; the Communists to him were extreme, but 
essentially well-meaning, people who were on his side, and 
any talk against them was reactionary Red-baiting which he 
would not tolerate. He was warned several times of the danger 
of Communist infiltration into government departments, but 
his response was always one of either irritation or derision. 
When Stalin disbanded the Comintern, and the American 
Communist party dissolved itself in order to campaign for 
Roosevelt’s re-election, any doubts he may have had about 
these political allies were finally laid to rest. His attitude was 
adverse to the most elementary precautions against the entry 
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of Communists into government service; thus Silvermaster, 
born in Russia and only naturalized as an American citizen 
in 1927, had a police record as an active Communist in two 
American cities and was so listed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission ; yet he received a post in the Department of Agriculture 
and was transferred to the Treasury on the recommendation of 
Dexter White. Mr Truman inherited this situation; he did not 
create it. He never shared Roosevelt’s romanticism or his 
enthusiasm for the Soviet Union. But there can be no doubt 
that when he finally learnt from the F BI of what had been 
going on, his main preoccupation was how to avoid public 
scandal. His subsequent conduct can only be explained by 
such an aim. But in the long run he did not succeed in hushing 
up the affair, and when it did come out, it was ten times worse 
than it need have been, because the attempt to hush it up had 
itself become part of the scandal. 

It is generally agreed that when Mr Attlee set up the 
Lynskey Tribunal after charges of corruption had been made 
against prominent members of ‘his own party, his action was 
not only the right one on moral grounds, but was also in the 
long run the best course politically for himself and the Labour 
Party. Had he taken the opposite course of trying to cover up 
the scandal and simply rejected the charges as malicious Tory 
inventions, the issue of corruption would have poisoned British 
politics ever since, and a large part of the population would 
have come to believe that all the Labour Ministers had been 
living on the bounty of Mr Sydney Stanley. As it was, the 
British people saw plainly that the Prime Minister was re- 
solved to maintain purity of administration, no matter who 
was involved. If Mr Truman similarly had taken the initiative 
in dealing with the spy scandal by some procedure analogous 
to the Lynskey Tribunal, he would have demonstrated to the 
American people his determination to put his house in order, 
whatever might be found there. Instead, he pursued a policy 
of concealment, and the result has been the growth of 
McCarthyism, the essential condition for which was a wide- 
spread loss of faith in the integrity of the Truman Administra- 
tion. In his broadcast speech Mr Truman denounced 
McCarthyism in the strongest terms, calling it a ‘horrible 
cancer feasting at the vitals of America’. But it is hardly for 
Mr Truman to use such language about this offspring of his 
Presidency. It is an ugly child, but his own. 
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The Americans persist in their determination to discuss even 
the most delicate aspects of foreign policy openly and vehe- 
mently. This subject, in other countries the zealously guarded 
preserve of the experts, is fair game not only for Senators and 
Congressmen, whose interventions alarm the friends of the 
United States as often as its enemies, but also for the millions 
of Americans whose views and prejudices that most harried of 
Washington officials, the Secretary of State, must take into 
account. 

There are two opinions about this. One, advanced by the 
cynics, is that the foreign policy of the United States has been, 
until recently, of so little consequence to itself or to the rest of 
the world that it could without risk afford the sentimental 
intrusions of amateurs. The other, which is gaining accept- 
ance, is that the implications of foreign policy have now become 
so far-reaching that they involve every citizen, and that his 
informed consent to his country’s course of action must be 
secured if he is to give it the necessary support. 

If a besetting sin of American discussions of foreign policy in 
the past has been the neglect of the need for power to imple- 
ment it, that is most certainly no longer the case. Thus Mr 
Thomas K. Finletter, the civilized and literate former Secretary 
for the Air Force, has taken advantage of his status as a private 
citizen to address his fellow-Americans through the columns of 
The Atlantic Monthly (last September’s issue) on the importance 
of air-atomic power, and has done so with scarifying frankness: 


The United States [he writes] must have a supremacy in air- 
atomic power which will be overwhelming. . . . Russian 
atomic power — bombs plus the ability to deliver them on the 
centres of power of the Free World — is now substantial. The 
Russians could make a serious atomic attack now. Soon - and 
for planning purposes I would define soon as within two or 
three years — a Russian atomic attack on our cities and our 
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industry and those of our main allies would be so serious as to 
raise the question whether the Free World could fight back. 


Mr Finletter argues for a strict system of priorities in 
America’s military planning. The charter claimant for Priority 
1, he asserts, should be the Air Force’s Strategic Air Command, 
whose function it is to deliver the atom bomb. 

‘There would be other forces in Priority 1’, he continues, ‘but 
they would have to prove their case.’ Among these other forces 
he includes air defence of the United States, the ground divisions 
assigned by the U S to NAT O, and naval forces to protect 
sea lanes, mainly against submarines. ‘Unassigned, general- 
purpose forces, which do not directly meet the Russian air- 
atomic threat or are not needed to carry out the treaty 
obligations to N A T O - these should not be in Priority 1.’ 


Defining as ‘Gray Areas’ 
the long line of contact of the Free World with Communism 
from the eastern extremity of N A T Oin Turkey to N A T O’s 
western extremity in Alaska, as well as the areas back of the 
line of contact which are not firmly bound to the cause of 
freedom, 
Mr Finletter maintains that the United States should not aim 
at having military forces to hold the Gray Areas ‘comparable 
to those we have in NA TO’. 
I do not think we should [he says] for the simple reason 
that as long as we have no political union such as NATO 
in the Gray Areas, the forces that would be required to hold 
this vast territory are far beyond any practical possibility. 
Our main reliance to hold the Gray Areas must be on diplo- 
macy, backed by our world-wide air-atomic power. 


Mr Finletter does not say so explicitly, but clearly implies 
that the United States should not engage its ground forces in 
such ‘Gray Areas’ as Korea or Indo-China. If diplomacy fails, 
the ultimate argument is to be the H-bomb, not the GI. 

The balance of his article is devoted to a reasoned attack 
upon the ‘balanced force’ concept of armament, which calls for 
a roughly equal division of the defence dollar among the three 

services - Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Priorities, he notes, are established by each service within 
itself: 


But no over-all strategic concept, no proper relating of forces 
to our national objectives, no pre-occupation with the rising 
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Russian air-atomic threat, dominates the decision as to how 
much each of the services is to have. 


He blames this on the structure and procedures of the govern- 
ment which ‘make compromise — that is, about one dollar each 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force — the normal and almost 
irresistible course.’ 

“We want imbalance’, he insists, ‘We want concentration on 
having superiority in the decisive weapon, not having a lot of 
indecisive weapons and letting the enemy get superiority in the 
decisive one.’ 

Mr Finletter invited the proponents of air defence for the 
United States to ‘prove their case’, and the challenge was accep- 
ted in the November issue of the Atlantic Monthly by James R. 
Killian, Jr., President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and A. G. Hill, Professor of Physics at the same 
institution and Director of the Lincoln Laboratory, which is 
operated by MIT for the three branches of the military 
service and is devoted to the technical aspects of air defence. 


If there should be a surprise attack upon the United States 
next week, next month, or even within a year [Messrs Killian 
and Hill warn] our defending forces would be able to intercept 
and destroy only a small percentage of the invading planes. 
This is not adequate to prevent the delivery of one hundred 
bombs. This is not adequate to ensure the continuity of our 
government or the maintenance of vital industrial activity. 
This may not be adequate to ensure the continuity of the United 
States... . 

The American people must know and understand the possi- 
bilities. It is sometimes said that the facts will produce panic. 
Even if this were true, it would be better that we be frightened 
than that we remain serenely ignorant and vulnerable. 

The authors cite three principal reasons why the United 
States is at the present time wide open to the delivery of 
atomic bombs by air. 

1. We have traditionally tended to favour offence in our 
military planning. 

2. We have underestimated the time required by the 
Soviets to achieve a strong atomic capability, and 

3. We have assumed that a reasonable air defence of the 
North American continent was beyond our technical and 
economic means. 


Noting ‘the evangelical zeal (of the) the Strategic Air Com- 
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mand’, the authors nevertheless insist that continental air 
defence is 


a normal and natural partner of offence. . . . One of the 
immediate problems is to dissipate (the) deep-seated fear that 
attention to air defence on any substantial scale must inevit- 
ably weaken SAC and other offensive forces by diverting 
from them both attention and funds. 

One of the chief concerns of those who advocate a stronger 
air defence is that S A C be protected to do its job. It must be 
protected if it is to be effective, and there is great apprehen- 
sion that it is now vulnerable to severe damage by an air 
attack upon its bases. 


Mr Finletter is zealous for imbalance; Messrs Killian and 
Hill, on the contrary, advocate balance: 


We need versatile military forces, competent both for 
offence and for defence. This poses grave problems of allocat- 
ing material, money, men, and attention. The balancing of 
the branches of our military services may require enlarging 
present budgets; if achieved within present budgets, it most 
certainly would require some drastic re-allocations of funds 
within the government as a whole. In seeking a balanced 
military force, we must also squarely face the effects of 
additional expenditures upon our economy; we recognize 
the hazard of spending ourselves into bankruptcy. 


Just as Mr Finletter’s policy might have a tendency to alarm 
citizens of the ‘Gray Areas’, so the advocates of continental air 
defence have been accused of being isolationists of a new sort. 
But Messrs Killian and Hill deny that they seek to have 
America ‘hide behind some mysterious electronic wall where 
she will maintain herself in lonely splendour and without 
entangling responsibilities’. 

Those who have a deep philosophical conviction that a 
stronger air defence is essential, [they maintain] reason from 

a different premise. They see the leadership of the United 

States strengthened by the world knowledge that we are 

prepared to repel as well as to invade. In the event of war 

there is scant hope for our friends if we destroy the enemy and 
find ourselves destroyed. 

These two articles reflect a sharp struggle within the 
American government. Much of it, by necessity (although less 
than in any other country) is conducted behind the veil of 
‘security’. Given the doctrine, first enunciated by Mr Aneurin 
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Bevan but now embraced by Sir Winston Churchill, President 
Eisenhower, M. Laniel, and perhaps M. Malenkov as well, that 
financial and economic limitations control the amount expend- 
able upon armament, there would seem to be no solution 
except the victory of one side or another, or a compromise 
which both sides would regard as unsatisfactory. 

There is at least one segment of American public opinion, 
however, which continues to resist the Bevanite doctrine — the 
non-Communist Left. Committed for years to the faith that the 
potentialities of the American economy are greater than any- 
thing that orthodox financiers and economists can visualize, 
they have enthusiastically adopted the cause of bigger and 
better armaments as their own. Their view is well put by Dr 
Leon Keyserling, New Dealer and former Chairman of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers. He wrote in the 
New Republic (November 2nd): 

The current confusion . . . stems from a widespread and 
false assumption that we cannot afford a large expansion of 
(continental air) defence without a sacrifice of sufficiency in 
the size and calibre of our deterrent striking forces. 

This fallacious assumption puts on opposite sides of the 
fence, and engages in bitter controversy, those experts who 
are concerned with continental defence. To be sure, even 
under the best of circumstances, there would be some hard-to- 
resolve differences between these two groups. But the current 
unmanageable, confusing and dangerous character of the 
differences exists largely because both sides are following the 
false premise that our economy cannot afford, or would be 
weakened by, the development of both types of defence in the 
amount which all the experts in all fields would agree upon as 
the minimum safe recessity if they were not bewildered by the 
economic nonsense that the United States cannot afford to do 
what we must afford to do. 

Happy country which can afford not merely guns and but- 
ter, but a Strategic Air Command, continental air defence, and 
Cadillacs! But it is an engaging characteristic of Americans 
that they are not satisfied with being strong and prosperous — 
they want to be loved as well. Hence a constant preoccupation 
of some of the more serious magazines is that the citizens of 
other countries realize to the fullest possible extent the great 
merits of the American way of life. 

An interesting correspondence on this topic has taken place 
in the fortnightly Reporter, which was intended to be the 
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ent American equivalent of the Economist but has settled down to 

hat something more colourful, if less thoughtful. In the course of Hl 
ad- some generally favourable observations of the American scene | 
ion which Mr Hugh Gaitskell contributed to the September 1st . 
SE issue, he wrote: 

It is still the (Labour) Party’s ultimate aim to create a class- Hy 

=) less society in which there shall be genuine equality of { | 
the opportunity for all, where a man’s position in life depends on Hh 
the the contribution he makes to the well-being of society rather fl 
ny- than on the amount of wealth he has inherited or the kind of tl 
ze, education his parents have paid for. Ml 
nd No doubt these doctrines . . . as well as the basic belief in i 
Dr the need for state intervention in economic affairs, would be ( ‘ 
si- unacceptable to many, perhaps most, Americans. ' 
he Mr John Fischer, the new editor-in-chief of Harper's Maga- i 


zine, wrote in the October 13th issue of the Reporter that he was 
‘astonished’ by these statements. He added: 


Most Americans no doubt would argue that this country 
did a pretty good job of establishing ‘a classless society’ of this 
sort in the period between 1776 and 1824. . . . Moreover, a 
considerable degree of ‘state intervention in economic affairs’ 
has been a fundamental part of American doctrine from the 
beginnings of the Republic; and this doctrine is accepted by 
the great majority of members of both Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 


Conceding that ‘the extent to which America has modified 
her free economy is often not understood in Britain’, Mr 
Gaitskell still noted, in a letter in the October 27th issue, ‘a big 
difference between us’. He said: 

We in the Labour Party do not believe that real equality of 


opportunity (or for that’ matter full employment and maxi- 
mum productivity) can in the long run be combined with a 


t- ‘free enterprise’ economy. . . . We consider that Americans ‘| 
id who take a different view both exaggerate the extent to which d 
as equal opportunity in America really exists and also under- HW 
~ estimate the extent to which it is temporary and due to special 
mn conditions, i.e. the absence of a feudal system and the newness q 
of of the country. 
at This disrespect for ‘free enterprise’ was too much for the 

editors of the Reporter, who tartly observed: 
ou Like most Americans . . . we think if (too) much economic 


le power is concentrated in the hands of a government bureauc- 
2* 
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racy, economic growth will be slow, basic liberties of citizens 

will be endangered, and opportunity, equal or otherwise, will 

be scarce. 

A more thoughtful and reasoned answer to Mr Gaitskell 
appeared in the November Commentary. Discussing the topic, ‘Is 
America Still the Land of Opportunity?’ William Petersen, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of California, 
notes that 

both the public and social scientists tend to agree that oppor- 

tunities for advancement are now more limited, that class 

lines have become more rigid, that what sociologists term 

‘social mobility’ has been slowing down, that our society is 

becoming frozen — 

— in other words, that Mr Gaitskell’s doubts are justified. 

This consensus [he declares] is remarkable in that it lacks 
the support of any really convincing facts. . . . Quite suddenly, 
the past two years have produced some authoritative material 
on the true situation. 

Mr Petersen deals first with one sort of social mobility, that 
between father and son. Applicants for marriage licences in the 
most populous county of Indiana were asked both for the groom’s 
occupation and for his father’s. A study by Miss Natalie Rogoff 
of 10,000 of these applications in each of the two periods, 
1905-12 and 1938-41 shows virtually the same proportion of 
sons engaging in occupations higher in the social and economic 
scale than their fathers. 

Another index of social mobility can be obtained by tracing 
the movement of the individual through his various occupa- 
tions. Interviews of almost a thousand households in the 
California industrial city of Oakland, conducted by Messrs 
Lipset, Bendix, and Malm, show a variety in the typical 
individual’s job experience which the authors describe as ‘stag- 
gering’. Fully 62 per cent of the white-collar workers had held 
manual jobs at some time in their careers. 

Mr Petersen cites figures to show that inequality of income 
has decreased and access to educational opportunity | has 
increased. Thus, the most prosperous 1 per cent of American 
families received an average of 13 per cent of the national 
income during the period 1919-38; in 1947-48 they received 
8-5 per cent. The proportion of the population aged fourteen 
to seventeen years that was enrolled in secondary schools 
increased from 15 per cent in 1910 to 84 per cent in 1950. 
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Declaring that the American economy is no longer predomi- 
nantly Jaisser-faire, that American culture is ‘in effect’ socialist, 
and that American social structure is that of a ‘classless society’ , 
Mr Petersen concludes: 


The confusions frequently to be found in discussions of the 
American class system derive in part from the fact that they 
are conducted against the background of an egregious para- 
dox: the United States, that arch-representative of world 
capitalism, is becoming a socialist society, in so far as that 
term has any concrete meaning. 


It is interesting to note that Commentary promises an article on 
the decline of European socialism in a forthcoming issue. Can 
it be that socialism, withering in its European homeland, has 
flowered in the New World? Or is it that the American way of 
life, labelled ‘free enterprise’ by the Reporter, has acquired in 
Commentary, always highly sensitive to European thinking, the 
label of ‘socialism’ ? 
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S. V. Utechin 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford 


Are we witnessing the beginning of a political transformation 
in the Soviet Union? The question has in recent months 
occasioned a good deal of rather loose speculation, char- 
acterized perhaps by an undue degree of concentration on 
personalities. It may be a useful contribution to a discussion 
which is clearly destined to continue for a considerable time 
to enquire whether the death of Stalin has been followed by any 
changes in the theoretical basis of political authority in the 
Soviet Union. 

If the subject is approached from the vantage-point of 
political theory in general, there is no harm in reminding 
ourselves that under every conceivable régime the actual 
holders of power obviously have a vested interest in some 
doctrine which justifies their position. The relation between 
reality and doctrinal justification of authority varies in different 
societies and at different epochs. Sometimes it corresponds 
more or less closely to actual conditions, e.g. in modern 
Switzerland, with its theory of federal democracy; sometimes 
it is at variance with reality, but nevertheless generally 
accepted as a true ‘revelation’ of the source of authority (as in 
the view of the role of Brahmins in traditional Hindu society) ; 
finally, it may be at variance with reality and recognized as 
being so — for example, the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings during the Age of Enlightenment. A political theory 
of the second type is usually called a myth, while one of the 
third type may conveniently be called a fiction. The social 
function of such fictions would then be to ensure that those 
over whom authority is exercised should not try to find some 
other source of authority more attractive to them: although it 
is clear that it is the efficiency of the police, rather than the 
persuasive power of the fiction, that in the last resort ensures 
the stability of the existing order. There is, further, a distinct 
category of political systems, known as ideocratic, where the 
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existence of the system itself is explained and justified in terms 
of allegiance to a more or less abstract idea; under such sys- 
tems, of which Communist societi¢s are the best contemporary 
example, it is especially necessary for those in power to 
elaborate the theoretical basis of their authority and to make it 
appear as plausible as possible at every stage of the society’s 
development. 

In Soviet Russia, immediately after the revolution, the 
official justification for the Bolshevik government was that the 
‘revolutionary people’ had vested the Soviets (Councils) of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies with supreme 
power, and they in turn had chosen the Bolsheviks to govern. 
It soon became obvious, however, that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment was degrading the Soviets to the position of mere tools 
in the hands of the Party, and after the suppression of the 
Kronstadt rising in 1921 (when ‘Soviets without Communists’ 
were demanded by the rebels) it was no longer expedient to 
cling to the original doctrine of the source of authority which 
had now become quite unrealistic. The concept of the supreme 
power of the Soviets still remained, but on the fringe rather 
than in the centre of official political theory. In its place 
prominence was given to the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
exercised through the latter’s avantgarde, the Communist Party. 
True, the Russian workers had little to say in affairs of state, 
but it was widely held that the Soviet Union was ‘their’ state, 
run by ‘their own’ government. Thus Soviet theory on the 
source of authority had passed to the mythical stage. 

After Lenin’s death in 1924, each of the main aspirants to 
the succession was anxious to justify his own particular policy 
as being the true interpretation of Leninism. Thus Stalin’s 
victory was presented to the Party, and to the people at large, 
as being the triumph of Leninism, and thereafter for some 
years the realization of ‘Lenin’s testament’ largely replaced the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ as the justification for the 
power position of the Stalin group. The new doctrine success- 
fully functioned as a myth so far as the majority of Party 
members were concerned, and for many people outside the 
Party’s ranks, but for the followers of Stalin’s various un- 
successful rivals it was only a fiction. The further development 
of the doctrine is well known. With Stalin’s increasing ascend- 
ancy over those around him, the concept of Stalin as the 
executor of Lenin’s will faded to the periphery of political 
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propaganda, and was replaced by the concept of Stalin as the 
Great Leader and Teacher in his own right, a doctrine which 
was finally established by the end of the Yezhovshchina * in 
the late thirties. By that time, however, largely because of the 
Yezhovshchina, the doctrine had become a fiction for the vast 
majority of the Russian people. During the war, Soviet political 
theory once more crossed over into reality by depicting Stalin 
as the chief organizer of the nation’s forces in the defence of 
the country; for some time, indeed, the Communist Party was 
scarcely mentioned at all, even as his main tool. After the war, 
however, the theory freed Stalin from these earthly bonds, and 
he again emerged as the Great Teacher of almost cosmic 
dimensions, deriving his authority simply from his superior 
wisdom. The Party, too, reappeared as the ‘leading and guiding 
force in Soviet society’, though it was constantly reminded 
that everything it had achieved was due to its good fortune in 
having such a leader. This state of affairs in the field of political 
theory held good right up to Stalin’s death, and found one of 
its best expressions in Malenkov’s speech at the rgth Party 
Congress, in October 1952, where he devoted to adulation of 
Stalin almost an hour of what was supposed to be the report 
of the Central Committee. 

The early contributions to political theory after Stalin’s 
death were as if under the spell of the old doctrine — the first 
post-Stalin issue of the Party’s theoretical organ, Communist, 
consisted almost entirely of articles designed to prove that 
Stalin was the only creator and initiator of all the more 
important aspects of Soviet policy. But the spell was soon to 
break. This time there was no ‘execution of the testament’, 
as there had been after Lenin’s death. It is true that the new 
rulers were at first presented to the public, and acclaimed in 
the Party press, as old, trusted and close collaborators of Stalin, 
but this was not emphasized as their only, or even their main, 
qualification for leadership. They were at the same time 
described as ‘talented pupils of Lenin’ and the most prominent 
representatives of a larger body — the Central Committee of the 
Party. This was very significant, because it split up the source 
of authority — a development that has passed unnoticed by 
foreign observers who have concentrated upon only one of the 
strands in the new doctrine, the collective leadership, and 
* The usual Russian term, taken from the name of the then chief of the 
N K VD, Yezhov, for the period known in Britain as the Great Purge. 
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consequently assumed that it has by itself alone taken the 
place of the authority of the Great Leader. Of the further 
developments, all of which require scrutiny if we are to grasp 
the present position in Soviet political theory, only one has 
been taken into account outside the Soviet Union - the 
abolition of the Stalin cult. Here it is to be noted that the 
eradication of this cult has further diminished the force of the 
present leaders’ claim to authority on the basis of their being 
Stalin’s collaborators. On June roth Pravda published an 
unsigned article sharply criticizing the belief that important 
historical developments could be ascribed to any single person; 
this was stated to be an ‘idealist cult of personality’, entirely 
alien to Marxism and characteristic of the nineteenth-century 
Populists and their epigones, the Socialist Revolutionaries. A 
further step in this direction was taken in July, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Bolshevism’s birthday, the Second Party Con- 
gress of 1903, when the Agitation and Propaganda Department 
of the Central Committee and the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
Institute, in a joint exposition of the Party’s history and the 
present situation, limited Stalin’s contribution to political 
theory merely to ‘a correct interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism in new circumstances’ and ‘an enrichment of it on 
some points’. They went so far, indeed, as to urge that the 
‘cult of personality’ should be completely eliminated from 
Party propaganda. This directive was clearly intended to 
convey that the cult of Stalin should be eliminated, for in the 
same exposition Lenin alone is credited with developing the 
theory of the proletarian revolution, the theory of the Com- 
munist Party destined to bring about this revolution, with the 
building up of the Party and the conduct of the revolution 
itself, while towards the end of Stalin’s rule he was invariably 
presented as Lenin’s near-equal in precisely these achievements. 
Even the chief milestones of the Stalin era — the industrializa- 
tion of the country with heavy industry predominating, the 
collectivization of agriculture, and the ‘cultural revolution’ — 
appeared in this exposition as no more than the realization of a 
programme already designed by Lenin, Thus for the present 
rulers the theoretical importance of being ‘Lenin’s pupils’ has 
increased; by implication they were even promoted (although 
this is manifestly untrue) to the status of Lenin’s ‘collaborators’, 
since the phrase is used ‘Lenin, Stalin and their collaborators’. 

Even more interesting has been the development of the 
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third element in the new rulers’ theoretical basis of authority — 
that of being the leading representatives of the Central Com- 
mittee. This tendency first appeared in various pronounce- 
ments after Stalin’s death — including Malenkov’s and Beria’s 
speeches at his funeral — in the vague and rudimentary form 
of references to-‘the policy worked out by the Party’. Later 
attempts to define what was meant in this connexion by ‘the 
Party’, and to clarify why it should have worked out this 
particular policy, resulted in a further splitting of the source 
of authority, so that there are now five distinct sources all 
stemming from this one root. The most frequently mentioned 
is the Party’s alleged knowledge of the ‘objective laws of 
historical development’; these laws are still supposed to be 
revealed by the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism, but there is 
an increasing tendency to refer:‘to them simply as the ‘scientific 
basis’ of Party policy. Another source of authority now occupy- 
ing a prominent place is the Party’s supposed knowledge of 
the needs of the people. Each of the measures taken by the 
new Government to improve the standard of living — the 
reduction of retail prices, the halving of last year’s compulsory 
State Loan, the lowering of the agricultural tax and of the 
compulsory deliveries of agricultural produce by the peasants, 
the increase in the price paid for these deliveries, measures 
designed to improve internal trade — has been followed in the 
press not merely by a flood of thanksgiving, as was the case in 
Stalin’s day, but by statements such as ‘the Party knows the 
needs of the people’, ‘the Party knows what has been worry- 
ing us’. 

Quite often the emphasis on the Party’s supposed connexion 
with the people at large goes further and takes the shape not 
merely of knowledge of the people’s needs, but of the Party 
being a tool of the people. In the campaign against the ‘cult of 
personality’, the doctrine commonly advanced in opposition is 
that of the decisive role of ‘the people’. Characteristic of this 
tendency is an unsigned article in the August issue of Com- 
munist entitled ‘The People — the Creator of History’. This 
states that the ‘collective experience of the toiling masses’ is 
the ultimate basis of Party policy. This policy, therefore, and 
the aims of the Party, are, according to an editorial in the 
same issue of Communist, ‘clear and comprehensible for the 
people, and the people consider the implementation of this 
policy as their intimate task’, The other doctrine advanced 
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against the ‘cult of personality’ has been that of the ‘collective 
wisdom of the Central Committee’. This notion appeared in 
official propaganda immediately after Stalin’s death, in the 
form of an editorial in the fourth issue of Communist, March 
1953, when the origin of this wisdom was said to derive from 
Stalin’s training and influence. Very soon, however, all mention 
of Stalin was dropped, and the doctrine was even turned against 
him through being opposed to the ‘cult of personality’. It was 
now no longer Stalin who had designed the ‘great and clear 
programme of the construction of Communism’ — to quote 
the March editorial already mentioned — but (according to 
F. Konstantinov in the thirteenth number of the journal, 
published in September of last year) the Central Committee. 
The sources of the Central Committee’s wisdom in turn were 
its ‘collective political experience’ and the ‘collectivity’ of its 
decisions, which cannot therefore be ‘one-sided’, but are 
weighed from all sides and so are right. 

The fifth, and most recently formulated, doctrine of the 
Party’s source of authority is that it is contained in the Party 
tradition as embodied in the Resolutions of the various Party 
congresses, conferences, Central Committee meetings, etc. The 
past experience of the Party had previously figured in its 
propaganda as an element enabling it simply to carry out 
correctly the right policy. Now, in connexion with the opening 
(on October 1st) of the new school year within the system of 
education for Party members, articles appeared in all the 
leading periodicals (including a half-page leader in Pravda of 
September 27th) demanding that the main emphasis in 
Party training should be laid upon the study of the decisions 
of the Party congresses, conferences and Central Committee 
meetings, since they express the policy of the Party developed 
throughout the many years of its existence. 

How are all these doctrines related to reality - are they 
realistic, mythical or fictitious? Since the new rulers did not 
at once declare a complete break with the Stalinist régime, the 
people had no reason to expect any new doctrine to be other 
than a new fiction. The series of minor reforms which ensued, 
however, must have caused some to wonder whether official 
doctrine too would develop more realistically, and in fact some 
of the new notions on the source of authority — for example, 
the collective sense of the Central Committee, or their know- 
ledge of the needs of the people — might in due course, given 
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good intentions on the part of the rulers, develop into more 
realistic conceptions. Yet the latest doctrine of Party tradition 
as the source of authority reverses this embryonic trend towards 
realism and will become, at best, a myth for some part of the 
population. 

It is perhaps worth speculating on the reasons for the very 
swift development since Stalin’s death of official doctrine 
regarding the source of authority in the Soviet Union. One 
cannot of course know for certain the motives of those in whose 
hands this development lies, but it is possible to make some 
fairly plausible guesses. Since the purpose of every official 
slogan of this kind is to strengthen the position of those already 
in power, it is reasonable to assume that the present policy- 
makers — whatever their number and whoever they are — have 
advanced all these doctrines with this aim in view. It would 
appear, then, that they were first of all anxious to dash any 
possible assumption that the death of Stalin would weaken the 
topmost layer of the power apparatus; hence the insistence 
that the policies to be pursued were those worked out by 
Stalin and that they would be implemented by those same 
people who would have been implementing them had he not 
died. Their second thought was, perhaps, to try and heighten 
the appearance of their own suitability for the job by pro- 
jecting their experience of authority right back to the time of 
Lenin. Yet they must have been aware of the fact that Stalin’s 
policy was thoroughly unpopular, not only with the mass of 
the people, but also with the bulk of the Party and presumably 
with the majority of its higher ranks. From the earliest days, 
therefore, they embarked upon measures designed to create 
the impression that they were gradually breaking away from 
Stalin’s heritage and that they might ultimately even abandon 
it entirely. Such a course required a new ideological basis to 
replace the ‘Great Leader and Teacher’ and his testament. A 
hastily-constructed preliminary formula was found in ‘the 
policy worked out by the Party’, but since this was too indefinite 
to be of much use in future practice a search began for a 
doctrine which could be used to justify and explain future 
decisions. This search resulted in various formule (already 
familiar in Stalin’s time but used then merely as attributes of 
the all-powerful Leader) being invested with the function of 
the theoretical source of authority. 

During the period of this search one can sense that there 
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was a certain indecision among the policy-makers as to which 
of the various slogans advanced should be given precedence. 
It is, indeed, not surprising that they should have hesitated, 
for the possible implications of their various choices were very 
different and might be profound and far-reaching. It seems 
now that they have finally found the doctrine most suitable 
in the circumstances. If we are right in assuming that the 
Party tradition, as embodied in decisions of past congresses, 
etc., is being adopted as the official source of authority, this 
means that the policy-makers will be able both to relegate 
Marxist-Leninist theory and talk about ‘the people’ and its 
interests to where they were in Stalin’s time, and to free them- 
selves from the prospect of members of the Central Com- 
mittee, and possibly even wider circles, taking advantage of 
the doctrine of collective wisdom and demanding a fair share in 
its implementation. The policy-makers themselves would be 
able to choose which congress and which decision to quote, 
and since practically every conceivable course of action can be 
found somewhere in the Party archives they would in fact be 
their own source of authority. Do the new rulers have these 
aims in mind? Their behaviour hitherto, whatever some 
journalists may say, does not encourage any other supposition. 
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GIANT INDIVIDUALISTS AND ORTHODOXY* 
Bernard Wall 


Mr Stephen Spender’s new book is not easy to write about 
because it falls into no clear category. It is personal of course, 
and there is an argument running through it that has to do not 
only with poetry but also with religion, politics and modern 
science. But the argument is not a rigid one, and it would 
be mistaken to call the book a survey of modern literature 
cx poetry. True, we have a series of essays on writers with a 
living influence: Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Yeats, Rilke, D. H. 
Lawrence, Eliot, Faulkner, Auden and Evelyn Waugh. But 
there are plenty omitted — one could think of a different list, 
equally valid, likewise beginning with Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
but continuing with, say, Hopkins, Proust, Valéry, Joyce, 
Pound and Dylan Thomas. Nor would that be the end. Happily 
catalogues do not enter here. Mr Spender has a right to his 
favourites if they help him to bring out major problems of 
literature and society to-day. 

Indeed I doubt very much whether the result would have 
been very different had he chosen some other list of writers. At 
first I thought I detected an unconscious inclination to weight 
the dice for liberalism, but this was only at the beginning of the 
book where a liberal vagary is ascribed to Baudelaire. I am not 
quite happy about Mr Spender’s account of Baudelaire’s 
attitude to religion — and perhaps, too, the Blut und Boden 
influence amongst modern writers is minimized. Nietzsche 
would be too obvious and misleading an example of it, 
so would Pound. But Mr Spender seems to dismiss the Blood 
in Lawrence rather lightly, and there is a good deal of Boden 
in Yeats and Joyce. Yeats, after all, was formed in the Irish 
national revival and it was only after the Trouble that he 
sailed to Byzantium over ‘that dolphin-torn, that gong- 
tormented sea’. And Joyce amongst other things brought out a 
certain ‘racist’ element in Irish national feeling — not merely 


* The Creative Element, by Stephen Spender (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.). 
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the sense of differentiation from the English that we find all the 
way from Synge to Samuel Beckett, but a deliberate intention 
to express the conscience and even the subconscious of ‘my race’. 

There is no better way of showing how one’s thoughts are 
revived by a book than with laments for what it does not con- 
tain. I would like to hold a wake for Joyce. He would have been 
an invaluable witness for Mr Spender’s thesis about ‘giant 
individualists’ and ‘orthodoxy’. For while no one would deny 
that he was an individualist, he was also, still, an Irish Catholic 
as distinct from a Protestant (the distinction between Protestant 
and Catholic remains even when neither practises): Ezra 
Pound once complained that anyone beginning an argument 
about Catholicism with Joyce would be answered as though he 
were an Orangeman trying to convert him. But there is an even 
stronger reason for lamenting Joyce’s absence which has to do 
with the immense trunk of Finnegan’s Wake, Joyce’s challenge to 
all subsequent writers. Mr Spender suggests that in practice 
Finnegan is scarcely decipherable and he is probably right. But 
for all that when we begin to think about literature and society 
Finnegan truly seems to be the ‘fafafather of all schemes 
for to bother us’. For though all modern poets may be up 
against the difficulty, Joyce alone faced head-on the situation 
that arises with the ossification of our spoken language which 
is causing an ever-increasing gap between the vehicle of con- 
ventional communication and the vehicle capable of expressing 
poetry. Civilization, as is generally agreed, has taken the high- 
way of technics rather than of art and its language for com- 
munication is that of the job-men and knob-men who control 
it. But the momentum of this movement has been increased 
vertiginously in the last few years by sciences which have just 
begun to enter a revolutionary period whose outcome not even 
scientists can foretell — there are as yet no visible limits. How can 
this fail to accentuate the technical and functional character 
of our language? And then what will happen to poetry? I do 
not mean to maintain that Joyce solved the problem by his 
experiment with language and his attempt to make it live again 
like a tree. Anyway his idea was no more revolutionary than 
the things happening every day in scientific experimental 
stations. 

But I have had enough of my say and it is time to return to 
Mr Spender. His title The Creative Element echoes the title of 
The Destructive Element, a book he wrote before the war. 
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The creative element [he says] is the individual vision of the 
writer who realizes in his work the decline of individual values 
from the context of society. . . . The creative element has been 
the amazing release of individual vision without any allegiance to 
society which allowed writers to think that in their art they were 
exploring primal values of aesthetic experience. 


It was the faith of ‘giant individualists’ in the ‘absolutism of the 
poetic image — whether in the poem or the novel — which 
reconciles apparently contradictory positions: say the con- 
servatism of Henry James with the anarchy of the surrealists; 
the violence of Rimbaud or Verlaine (in whom the poetic 
symbol is related immediately to experience) with the ivory 
towers of the Symbolists; the poetic angel of Rilke with the 
Byzantium of Yeats or, for that matter, with the sexual pair of 
D. H. Lawrence. . .” ‘The destructive element’, on the other 
hand, which Spender once thought of as ‘capitalism, fascism’, 
was — as he has now come to believe — ‘society itself. Genius had 
renounced or moved outside society.’ 

By the thirties of our century it had become impossible for 
writers to think of themselves as independent from society; 
they were only too well aware that traditional civilization could 
no longer be taken for granted. Hence a number of them, 
especially poets, turned to the problem of the reconstruction of 
society. Unfortunately in doing so they did not take into 
account ‘either the completely anti-social role of the modern 
writers of the late nineteenth and earlier twentieth centuries 
nor the completely anti-artistic nature of modern societies’. 
Hence the drift towards Communism. More than anything 
else, this was a gesture of despair and formed part of ‘a wider 
movement away from individualist vision towards the shared 
view of spiritual community’ that we now see with T. S. Eliot, 
W. H. Auden and many others. Sone had recourse to ‘anti- 
vision and despair’ of society, expressed not only by H. G. Wells 
in his last writings, Aldous Huxley and Orwell, but also in 
Eliot’s Waste Land. (It is a little disconcerting to find Mr Eliot 
popping up in different disguises — as a pillar of orthodoxy, as a 
pillar of despair and so on — or perhaps I have failed to grasp 
the precise meaning on some occasions.) To-day writers are 
tending more and more towards ‘orthodoxies’. 

Schemas to link up literary developments with sociology 
(itself very sketchy) are a bad habit with literary critics, 
and Mr Spender is surely right in making his schema a secon- 
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dary affair. Much of his best writing has little or nothing-to do 
with the great generalizations. We can be grateful to him for 
appreciation of lines such as 


Je m’en allais, les poings dans les poches crevées 
Mon paletot aussi devenait idéal.. . 
and 
Quand ils auront tari leurs chiques 
Comment agir 6 coeur volé 


and I like many of the observations: ‘Rimbaud’s objectivity was 
not like Yeats. It was the objectivity of himself made the object 
of the objective. . . . His ego was the carbon crushed by the 
immense weight of external reality to produce a diamond.’ 
Before the learned begin to say that such language is ‘un- 
critical’ I wish they would answer one question: Is any critical 
language adequate for bridging the gulf between an art and a 
science? 

Rimbaud’s language has the impact of a battering ram and 
no Frenchman has had such power since Villon; and Spender 
felicitously contrasts his magique étude not only with Yeats’s 
spiritualism, but also with Rilke’s ‘externalization of his sub- 
jectivity by projecting into the world, with the symbolism of 
the angels, what until then had been his own isolated poet’s 
task’. ‘His relations with living were purely diplomatic, poetry 
being used as an excuse for the avoidance of life’ (Proust, too?), 
but Rilke also translated experiences into terms of his own 
inner life (like the Symbolists) and created symbols which the 
reader can only understand by entering his closed intellectual 
sphere. “The angels of the Duino elegies are fusions of inward 
and outward qualities in which two existences, physical appear- 
ance and spiritual inwardness, gaze like mirrors into one 
another, intaking and exhaling light’ ; and they annihilate man, 
they are terrifying: Ein jeder Engel ist Schrecklich. 

Or again in the pattern of contrasts between the ‘giant 
individualists’ who built their own intellectual structures, we 
have a happy contrast between Rilke and Yeats. For whereas 
with Rilke ‘outside objects are transformed into invisible inner 
life’, with Yeats ‘inner life is transformed into external objects, 
artefacts which represent the triumph of the spirit over the 
torment of living: 


Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing 
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But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake: 
Or set upon a golden bough to sing. 
(Sailing to Byzantium.) 


Yeats, like Lawrence, accepted the end of civilization: 


For everybody knows or else should know 
That if nothing drastic is done 

Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 
Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 

Until the town lies beaten flat, 


but he regarded existence only as a means to create transcen- 
dent objects which are a higher existence, a life concretized in 
death. The purpose of his supernatural machinery was. to 
‘externalize his symbol (stone, gesture, statue, poem)’, but 
unlike the Symbolists and Rilke he projected ‘his symbol into 
an external framework — into life, action’: 


I have met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses. . . 
All changed, changed utterly, 
A terrible beauty is born .. . 
(Easter, 1916.) 


In a sense it is easier to write about the ideologies of indivi- 
dualists or unattached writers such as Rilke or Yeats than about 
the ‘orthodox’ — for if the constructions of the former exist 
because they are needed for the poetry, or at least are insepar- 
able from their poetic expression, the beliefs of the latter cannot 
so be taken, and they are shared with many people who are 
not poets. This applies equally to Communist orthodoxy and 
Christian orthodoxy. About the first orthodoxy on his rather 
casual list, namely Marxist-Communism, Spender has, signifi- 
cantly, little to say. If there is one way in which intellectual life 
in Britain is more reasonable than in continental countries, it is 
thanks to the fact that wrangling at cross purposes about the 
Soviet Union is now over and done with; so much so that when 
a British writer sees distinguished colleagues abroad still at the 
treadmill he tends to think of them as somehow younger and 
less experienced than he is: as if M. Sartre, for instance, is going 
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through now what he went through fifteen years ago. Mr 
Spender is no exception to the British rule. But if there is no 
Marxist orthodoxy to speak of in England, there is another 
peculiar development besides the growth of Christian 
orthodoxy. Spender introduces it almost apologetically — 
it is so ‘sketchy’. The symptom in question is the ‘rather 
enlightened’ orthodoxy of those new patrons of the arts, the 
BBC, the Arts Council and the British Council, with their 
‘committee taste’ which is a ‘nice compromise between what is 
conservative and what is advanced. What is advanced might 
further be defined as that which was most advanced at the 
moment when the committee first met, and which will remain 
advanced as long as it goes on meeting . . .” No one will deny 
the existence of this new intangible orthodoxy, or the omni- 
prevalence of its priests, the ‘culture officials’, who just say 
the right words about Eliot, Spender himself or Graham 
Sutherland as aces in ‘culture diplomacy’ and ‘projecting 
Britain’. But this orthodoxy is as weak as British foreign policy, 
in which it has become a kind of tenth string. It seems to 
depend on the growth of a new class of cultivated people who 
lack personal convictions and the protection of money. No one 
would jeopardize his or her life to be able to say the smart 
thing over cocktails about Auden. With real orthodoxies it is 
otherwise. 

It is Christian orthodoxy that is the real preoccupation for Mr 
Spender, and plainly it worries him and impresses him some- 
what as Marxism did many years ago: Why is Anglican and 
Catholic orthodoxy so on the up-grade in Britain and America 
amongst writers — especially those poets who feel the influence 
of T. S. Eliot? 

Sure, as we should expect, in his appreciation of Eliot’s 
achievement as a poet, Mr Spender seems to me most astonish- 
ingly vague regarding Eliot’s ideas. The Four Quartets he calls ‘a 
vision of orthodoxy (it is more this than an orthodox vision be- 
cause in some ways Eliot’s religion is surely a very peculiar mix- 
ture of Christianity and Buddhism).’ 


There is little in Four Quartets [he goes on] which suggests 
that Eliot’s vision of orthodoxy could be interpreted into terms 
of the present direction of civilization. . . . The love which is 
outside time, which is the radiance of the dance in Four Quartets, 
will not persuade us to use modern techniques to help men who 
are starving. It is not inconsistent with doing so, but the inter- 
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pretation of Eliot’s ideas into action taking place within 

history seems impossibly difficult. 

Let us consider a quotation from Four Quartets which Mr 
Spender uses to justify these reflections: 


At the still-point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshness ; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity 
Where past and future are gathered .. . 


Now, unless I am completely mistaken, this is an attempt 
to suggest the ordinary orthodox Christian conception of the 
within-ness of God. In so attempting the poet has needed to 
tease and torture his imagination, which by theological defini- 
tion is incapable of forming an image of that concept. Eliot, in 
other words, is up against the same difficulty as Dante in the 
last cantos of the Paradiso — and to Dante he is, of course, enor- 
mously in debt. The language adopted is perforce mystical in 
both Dante and Eliot; it is the language, surely, of all Christian 
mystics. I cannot see where the Buddhism comes in except in 
the sense that mystics in all great religions are said to have some 
common experience. Is not the cleavage that Mr Spender sees 
between the ideas in the Four Quartets and ‘action’ really the old 
dichotomy between mystical and active life that has been 
argued about for centuries. The example of Dante, who was 
such a restless and disagreeable politician despite the Paradiso, 
would no more bear out Mr Spender’s thesis than would socially 
active mystics such as Teresa of Avila or Juan de la Cruz, whom 
Bergson, in his Deux Sources, thinks of as the noblest protagonists 
of what he calls the ‘open’ as distinct from the ‘closed’ morality 
(by which he means that they ‘loved all men’ through their 
mystical experience and precisely from and owing to this par- 
ticipated in active life). The difficulty is that there seem to be 
several different strands of argument running through the same 
text here: personal, aesthetic, social and so on. There are obvi- 
ously grounds for dissatisfaction about the behaviour of ortho- 
dox Christians — indeed, the case could be put much more 
brutally than it is here; Mr Spender objects to the emphasis 
that Catholic novelists put on the virtue of not being divorced ; 
but he is too polite to voice the complaint that orthodox Chris- 
tians are often indifferent to faults that are not sexual — such as 
vanity, snobbery, anger, bunfight gossiping, insincerity, mean- 
ness and so on (this was Joyce’s implied criticism in The Portrait 
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of the Artist). But, putting that aside, I cannot help wondering 
why Mr Spender has drawn his impressions of Mr Eliot’s ideas 
from his verse rather than from his prose books — which are 
surely in many ways the more complete vehicle for conveying 
them. Eliot, as his prose writings show, has a background of 
thought unusual in England. His French influences include the 
poetry of Laforgue and Corbiére but also (at least this was so 
when he was young) the monarchist politics of Maurras and the 
Action Frangaise. At one time he was interested in Social Credit 
and Distributism, and many of his ideas about culture he owes 
to Christopher Dawson. Surely the argument with him ought to 
take into account his own prose works and those of writers whom 
he has followed. 
But to return to the orthodox trend. 


If the new orthodox writers [Mr Spender asks] accept the 
dogma which the heroic race of artists who preceded them re- 
jected precisely because it did not resist (or even answer be- 
cause it could not speak) the language of the False City, what 
reason is there to believe that this dogma will give them 
greater strength of resistance to-day than those heroic indi- 
vidualists had yesterday ? 


No question could be more reasonable, and if it will not con- 
vince the orthodox, this is because of a misunderstanding that 
has arisen on both sides. I imagine a dialogue between Eliot and 
Spender: 

Euro. This is a speculation that we cannot answer, though 
let me observe that one does not become orthodox so as to solve 
one’s poetic difficulties or one’s relations with society — faith is 
not determined by these considerations. 

SPENDER. I am not denying the values of Christianity; I 
think that, as Milosz says, political problems must be thought 
out in a Christian way; so that we should combine the Christian 
sense of individual responsibility (thereby avoiding the diaboli- 
cal totalitarian idea of group responsibility) with the working for 
the betterment of mankind, the love of human beings in society, 
very possibly moving towards that freedom, equality and peace 
which the Marxist Communists, in their dogma, falsely claim to 
monopolize. 

Euror. But this idea is social rather than religious. You have 
nothing to say regarding the data of religion, which are trans- 
cendental. 
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SPENDER. But if they do not help society, what are the data of 
religion ? 

Eutor. That is a matter for the theologians. 

Beyond a point, that is to say, the dialogue reaches a dead 
end, for the argument is carried on on two different planes. In 
simplest terms Eliot considers whether these dogmas are valid 
in themselves (he believes they are); Spender whether they are 
profitable to society. Moreover, words themselves are ambiguous. 
Does the appellation ‘Christian’, for instance, mean ‘a Christ- 
like man’ or does it mean ‘a Churchman’? — some would apply 
it as a matter of course to Archdeacon Grantley yet deny it to 
Mr Spender, others would do the reverse. As for the word 
‘values’ — it is a holy terror nowadays. 

Any book which faces the gnawing questions with such sin- 
cerity as this is a kind of human gain. Sometimes it is discon- 
certing to find that a whole host of matters that are normally 
judged by differentiated criteria seem to be broached all at once, 
and one is not quite sure what the criterion is. Yet we are left 
with a curious feeling that the logical non-sequiturs do not impair 
the validity and penetrating quality of Mr Spender’s intuitive 
comments. So that, though one cannot see exactly how his con- 
clusions about what we can and should do in society now follow 
from his often brilliant analyses of poetic experience, they 
nevertheless seem impressive and right. Books of this kind by 
independent-minded people grew on trees in the thirties; is it a 
sign of the Committee orthodoxy that they are so rare now? 
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THE HERO AS GENTLEMAN 
J. G. Weightman 


Here is a critical work with a difference.* It is an intelligent 
analysis of the novels of Dornford Yates, Buchan and Sapper 
carried out by a man who, as an uncritical boy, adored these 
three writers. He still has a warm spot in his heart for them, and 
his tone remains affectionate even when he is pointing out their 
worst deficiencies. Moreover he is so steeped in their prose that 
he discusses them in their own style. It is rather as if Bertie 
Wooster, having at last reached years of discretion but still 
speaking the same kind of English, were to lecture on the 
shortcomings of P. G. Wodehouse’s art. We hear the upper- 
class voice assuring us — quite rightly — that it is almost all a 
jolly bad show. The effect of this voice is curious. It reminds 
one of some poem by Betjeman in loving dispraise of a Victorian 
monument, which is part of us although we are ashamed of it. 
Very likely the precise quality of this cracked note will be 
inaudible to later generations, but, in the meantime, it provides 
an hour or two of rueful fun for those of us who were boys 
between the two wars. Perhaps it will even help us to accomp- 
lish that feat which, the whole world says, is beyond the 
Englishman’s ability, the feat of growing up. 

Mr Usborne remarks in his Introduction that he has limited 
himself to Yates, Buchan and Sapper because he knows them 
so well, but that he might, with equal justification, have 
extended his study to Stevenson, Kipling, Conan Doyle, 
Anthony Hope, Ian Hay, Edgar Wallace and Dorothy Sayers. 
I am not sure that he has got this list quite right. His subject, as 
his title proclaims, is the Gentleman Hero in pseudo-literature. 
This is the main theme in only one of the seven additional 
authors he mentions, and two of them at least belong to real 
literature. I would suggest as a more coherent list, Yates, 
Buchan, Sapper, Dorothy Sayers, Wodehouse, Evelyn Waugh 
and Nancy Mitford. It may be objected that two of the authors 


* Clubland Heroes, by Richard Usborne, Constable, 155. 
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in my list - Waugh and Miss Mitford — belong to real literature. 
In spite of their great talents, I am not sure that they do. They 
are much nearer to literature, of course, than Miss Sayers or 
Sapper, but both have something of the fundamental non- 
seriousness of the best-seller. I would say that the range of 
quality in these seven authors is from rubbish to first-class near- 
literature, but that their subject is the same, in spite of many 
surface differences; it is the final incarnation of the English 
Gentleman. In Yates, Buchan, Sapper and Dorothy Sayers we 
have the positive, entirely reverent, statement; in Wodehouse, 
Waugh and Nancy Mitford, the negative statement, appa- 
rently irreverent, but fundamentally respectful. By declaring 
his fondness for the first three, Mr Usborne shows the niceness 
of his nature. They are the three that any uncomplicated boy 
would prefer, with — as he grows older — the addition of Miss 
Mitford, who can describe a lark in the proper spirit. She is a 
traitor, of course; she bolted to France and went in for a type of 
French Gentleman, but the French parts of her books are 
mercifully unreal. England triumphs, in spite of Miss Mitford’s 
perverseness. No schoolboy, however, could like Lord Peter 
Wimsey. His suite in the Albany (or is it ‘in Albany’ ?), his 
thick carpets, his first editions, were not described with the 
right kind of ease and he boasted a plaintive soul. We suspected 
him of having been invented by his butler and the little 
swots amongst us noticed that the French of his entourage was 
sometimes incorrect. Nor could any schoolboy be really happy 
with Wodehouse; Wooster is too much the aristocratic ass and 
Jeeves is a cardboard Figaro without the humanity of his great 
original. As for Waugh, he presents us with a completely 
decadent gentleman who, at first, is convincingly unreliable 
about money and women and then, alas, becomes pompous 
about wine and Catholicism — a gentleman who is half in real 
literature and half out of it, and cannot therefore be enjoyed 
on either level. Yates, Buchan and Sapper are not ambiguous 
in this way. Their work is — basically — healthy, and sometimes 
very clever, nonsense, in which adventure is the main element. 
The only one I know well is Buchan, but Mr Usborne quotes 
liberally from all three. He claims that they did more to shape 
his personality than the accepted great writers, and he implies 
that they were the really formative influences on the whole of 
his generation. There is probably more truth in this than at 
first appears. One can imagine sincere and interested readers of 
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Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster and Virginia Woolf who, 
as soon as they closed these authors, fell back on to the values of 
Yates, Buchan and Sapper, or on to the similar but rather more 
complex systems of Sayers, Wodehouse, Waugh and Mitford. 
One may even wonder at times whether the good writers them- 
selves do not, in their weaker: moments, fall back on to con- 
ventional values. It would not be fantastic, for instance, to work 
out an Eliot/Sayers/Buchan relationship or another between 
Lawrence and Nancy Mitford. The importance of Yates, 
Buchan and Sapper lies in the fact that they presented the 
simplest and rosiest picture of the Gentleman in his last phase. 
They have hardly any of the uneasiness which can be felt in the 
other writers mentioned, although the Idea of Evil is always 
hovering in various symbolic forms at the back of their works, 
because, of course, there can be no adventure without a sense 
of evil. 

They offered us a dream world which had sufficient con- 
nexion with reality to be, in a boy’s eyes, convincing. It has the 
attractive vulgarity of the end of an aristocratic tradition 
adapted to upper-middle-class needs. The Hero is, to begin 
with, a man of means. Usually, the source of his income is not 
mentioned. He is rich because it is natural for tr> gentleman to 
be so. He also leads a natural life between his country estate or 
estates and his house and clubs in town. In some few cases, he 
earns his money in business or at the bar, but the process of 
earning does not enter into the story. Buchan’s main hero, 
Hannay, had ‘made his pile’ in South Africa before any of his 
adventures happened to him. The barristers or businessmen 
we see only in their clubs, at week-ends, or on holiday, when 
they cease to be workers and become town-and-country 
gentlemen. They then. lead the good life, which consists of 
comfort, food and pleasant exercise. Food, especially; Fortnum 
and Mason’s is a name to conjure with; in some of these books 
it has the magic resonance that Proust ascribes to Guermantes 
and Parma. I remember reading Buchan during the General 
Strike as a hungry man dreams of beefsteaks. He provided a 
sort of dramatization of the advertisements in Punch. That is 
probably one of the least vicious aspects of this phoney writing. 
The material enjoyment of life is an art, and a preoccupation 
with good food and drink is a basic virtue to be found in 
Buchan, Wodehouse, Mitford and Waugh. One should either 
have luscious plenty, such as they assume to be right, or pure 
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and conscious asceticism. The artistic opposite of a rich meal is 
black bread and pulses, not bad food, the swallowing of which 
is humiliating and demoralizing. Similarly, the opposite of 
‘gracious living’ is clean-swept poverty, so that Buchan’s 
characters can move easily between a country house and a 
shepherd’s cottage, but do not go to ‘obscure addresses in 
Maida Vale’, except, of course, when chasing wickedness. 
Having lived at such addresses myself for years, without the 
consolations of wickedness, I can see the point. Feudalism, 
even in its very last semi-middle-class form, provided a 
coherent relationship between greatness and simplicity, between 
decoration and nudity. Vulgarity only crept in when recipes 
were quoted, vintages mentioned and the lay-out of the 
morning-room too lovingly described. One had, of course, to 
overlook the all-pervading vulgarity of the silence about 
money-earning in a society which had come to be based 
almost entirely on money. But that was exactly the sort of thing 
that young readers, without being vulgar themselves, would 
naturally overlook. 

The Buchan/Yates/Sapper gentleman, fortified with excellent 
food and drink, pink through regular exercise and shining from 
his daily bath, had many good qualities. He retained, in 
particular, the aristocratic conviction that the world was his 
province. Firmly rooted in his club, his county and his nation, 
he put his courage and resourcefulness at the service of Right, 
that is of the English cause, which always happened to be 
identical with that of the sounder elements abroad. This led 
to many delightful dream sequences, in which the Gentleman, 
far from being insular and hidebound, dashed across foreign 
landscapes, gabbled strange tongues in distant bazaars and 
thought nothing of studying some branch of Oriental philosophy 
in order to outwit the villain. Buchan is exceptionally good at 
this mixture of exoticism and pseudo-intellectualism. I wonder 
how many people set about learning Russian, as I did, partly 
because it was the language of the Revolution and therefore 
had an obvious interest for anyone who had seen the General 
Strike from underneath, and partly because it occurred in 
Huntingtower, which I thought a splendid story, although all my 
sympathies were with the principal Bolshevik villain — a Jewish 
hunchback, if I remember rightly. Buchan was acceptable 
because he did not put forward too coarse a version of the 
Imperial myth. In origin not a true Gentleman himself, he had 
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a marked sympathy for the less important races, whom he 
somehow presented as existing in their own right. It has been 
said that he annexed the Middle East to St James’s. This is 
true, but he did it in the correct, sporting fashion. The Middle 
East was full of jolly good fellows — gentlemen with rather 
darker skins, in fact — and there was no greater fun than helping 
them to stamp out the unpleasantness that occurred from time 
to time within their borders. I feel that Yates and Sapper are 
not quite so broadminded. From the account that Mr Usborne 
gives, it would seem that they leave almost everything to the 
Englishman, who simply uses ‘abroad’ as a theatre for his 
miraculous exploits. Buchan’s heroes are miraculous, too; they 
can always remember the native language or the bit of back- 
woodsmanship that will get them out of each particular scrape; 
but their ‘abroad’, even when quite imaginary, is full of solid, 
attractive figures. They are the true heirs of all the aristocratic 
adventurers of the past, tainted at most with slight anti- 
semitism. 

The assumption in all these books is that England is a base or 
starting point. The Gentleman is always travelling, exploring 
or roughing it. He may even live abroad for long stretches at 
Pau or Dinan, or on the shores of the Caspian or in the moun- 
tains of South America. He will buy an island in the Hebrides 
or build himself a house in Greece or on the high African 
plateaux. The best-sellers have, in a more easily assimilable 
form, something of the interest of Eothen, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta, The Bible in Spain, The Seven Pillars of Wisdom or of the 
dozens of other good English books in this tradition. I do not 
think there is any other literature which ranges so naturally 
over the whole of the globe. The French, for instance, have a 
popular littérature des wagons-lits, some sentimental adventure 
stories about North Africa and the Middle East, and some 
genuine literature, such as Malraux’s novels, Pére Huc’s superb 
Travels in Tartary, Rimbaud’s poetic fragments Gide’s African 
diaries, but in all of them the tone is quite different. There is 
never the sheer thrill of being abroad, which is the fundamental 
English emotion. Frenchmen never seem to be abroad in quite 
the same way. They tend to carry their intellectual universe 
with them. The Englishman may miss his hot bath and his 
early morning tea, but if he belongs to, or has adopted, the 
genuine aristocratic tradition (Waugh is outside it; bad temper 
undoes him as it undoes Smollett), he takes a child-like pleasure 
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in going dirty and in drinking fermented mare’s milk. The best 
type of Hero in the pseudo-literary best-sellers, like the best 
type of genuine English traveller, accepted the variety of the 
world, while retaining a simple belief in Right and Wrong. 

When the Gentleman was back at base, his behaviour con- 
tinued to be, in several respects, most praiseworthy. He treated 
the lower classes at least as well as he treated his livestock, 
which is saying a great deal. He was a sworn enemy of the Left, 
of course, but what else could be expected in those days? His 
servants were faithful, and that is the best testimonial any 
master can have. Buchan, Yates and Sapper are almost 
impeccable in this respect. Wodehouse is sound enough too; 
Jeeves has the right attitude; he is not a genuine Figaro, 
although he occasionally diddles his master. Waugh passes 
muster in both the early and the later books. Only the women 
break the unwritten rules. Miss Sayers allows Lord Peter’s 
valet to put the lower classes in their place during a public- 
house conversation, and one of Miss Mitford’s books has a 
dreadful episode in which Lady So-and-So (the character, 
being a woman, is not absolutely pukka) remarks how nice it 
is to drive along in a warm Daimler and watch the lower orders 
trudging through the snow. The men are never as cynical, and 
they genuinely like their fellow Englishmen ; even Mr Waugh 
likes Cockneys. Again Buchan is perhaps the writer who shows 
up best on this score; he can draw an almost convincing grocer 
and an Ernie Bevin type of trade union official, and his 
Gentlemen-Statesmen are all working for the good of the 
country, so hard, indeed, that - as Mr Usborne remarks — they 
often bring themselves to the verge of nervous breakdowns. It 
is true that an unpleasant partisan spirit was to appear in the 
later books of Dornford Yates and Waugh, but, in the heyday 
of the Gentleman, the England of the best-sellers must have 
been quite a pleasant place to live in, even for the denizens of 
Maida Vale, if they accepted their hopeless position in a proper 
spirit of cheerful humility. 

The Gentleman had, of course, his darker side, which Mr 
Usborne touches on firmly but discreetly. He had a tendency 
to take the law into his own hands. This characteristic, very 
flattering to the ego of the individual reader, he shares to some 
extent with the usual detective story hero. They differ, how- 
ever, in that the private detective, having shown himself to be 
superior to the official agents of the law, usually hands the 
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criminal over to them in the last chapter. He is the avenging 
angel, the ‘saint’, the inquisitor; they are his ‘secular arm’. 
Lord Peter falls into this category, but he is given the unusual 
distinction of remorse when the criminal is hanged. Buchan, 
Yates and Sapper, however, tend to dispose of their villains 
without the help of the law. Mr Usborne suggests that they are 
carrying over into adult life the rough and ready justice 
administered by prefects in public schools. This may well be so, 
in spite of the fact that Buchan was not a public school-boy; he 
displayed such an ability to assimilate the gentlemanly ethos 
that he may have absorbed this too. It is perhaps, like so many 
other public school characteristics, an old aristocratic freedom 
adapted to upper-middle-class tastes. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the Gentleman Hero thought nothing of engaging in 
single combat with the villain (whom he treated at the same 
time with due respect) or even of hanging the villain’s hench- 
men on his own initiative. Such private enterprise could 
easily — and, in fact, does at times in the works of Yates and 
Sapper— degenerate into proto-Fascism. The term is all the more 
justified since anti-semitism is latent in Buchan and overt in 
Yates and Sapper. The forces of Evil are not sound foreigners, 
rooted in their own soil, but cosmopolitan adventurers who are 
disrupting the status quo through sheer devilishness. (Strangely 
enough, a few years later Buchan’s Bolshevik villain, in his 
turn, was to become a Soviet gentleman with a Buchan-like 
detestation of Jewish cosmopolitans). It is true, however, that 
the most forceful of these villains in the end appear attractive, 
because the hero has to have an adversary worthy of him. 
Carl Petersen is an essential counterpart to Drummond, and in 
Buchan’s Three Hostages, for instance, Medina is the best 
character; he is even credited with loyalty ‘to his own people’, 
who seem to be the Erse-speaking Irish. One gets the impres- 
sion, nevertheless, that Jews are working for him. Perhaps he is 
meant to be a kind of Irish Jew. 

If one went still further and had the Gentleman psycho- 
analysed, the most distressing things might come to light. In 
Yates and Sapper, anti-semitism is probably the most alarming 
feature. Their treatment of sex seems quite straightforward; 
Yates, in particular, appears to give an attractive picture of 
married life, although the absence of children may have some 
dreadful significance. Buchan, according to Mr Usborne, 
shows signs of masochism and homosexuality. The first charge 
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is justified, I think, but the second is perhaps a concession to a 
fashionable craze. If anything, Buchan’s heroes are under- 
sexed; they marry late, on the whole, or remain rather wistful 
bachelors. But it would be interesting to see what a psychiatrist 
made of the strange gods and pagan rites which figure in so 
many of his stories. Are they an inheritance from Kipling, that 
rather tragic, would-be Gentleman with one foot in the jungle? 
Or do they reflect old heathen stirrings in the Lowlands, 
beneath the grim surface of the Church of Scotland? And what 
would the psychiatrist make of Wodehouse’s insect-like crea- 
tures, living in a servant-organized, aunt-ridden, dam se- 
haunted world? We can guess what he would say about Lord 
Peter Wimsey. We can imagine, too, his comments on Mr 
Waugh’s young bounders and on the ‘narrow loins’ which were 
so startlingly ‘made free of’ in Brideshead Revisited. And he would 
cluck with Continental sympathy when Miss Mitford transfers 
her search for masculine prowess from England to France. 
Clearly the English gentleman, in his last incarnation, did not 
carry his heroism into the bedroom. His unworthy brother, the 
intellectual, out-distanced him in this. D. H. Lawrence had no 
doubt some justification in contrasting him unfavourably with 
his gamekeeper. 


* 





* 





* * 


Buchan, Yates, Sapper and Miss Sayers show us the Gentle- 
man in all his glory; Wodehouse, Waugh and Miss Mitford 
poke fun at him for his fecklessness, the various expedients to 
which he is reduced, and his eccentricity, but at the same time 
they imply that there is no better life than his. Waugh would 
like to bring Cathclicism into it, yet this is not a new departure; 
we are to think of it as a return to an epoch when the Gentleman 
was even more truly himself. On the whole, however, religion 
and art are not to the forefront in this kind of writing. It is taken 
for granted that the Gentleman is a Christian, and he does 
not, as a rule, bother to define his beliefs. He may have a faint 
respect for art, but there is no suggestion that art is a vital 
matter. His concern is leading the Good Life between club and 
country-house, travelling, risking his skin in the service of his 
country and his country’s friends, comradeship and occasional 
dabbling in politics. His main virtues are good manners, 
courage, dash and patriotism. It is significant that even Waugh’s 
young bounders behaved well when the war became serious. 
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Only Bertie Wooster missed his cue through playing the ass a 
shade too long; he has now got over this lapse by explaining 
intelligently what an ass he was. 

Have we to conclude, then, that the enormous popularity of 
these authors between the two wars was a good sign? They 
certainly encouraged initiative and bravery. No doubt many 
people who fought in the Spanish War, or were dropped behind 
enemy lines in Europe or the Balkans, or simply stood up to the 
bombing in England, imagined themselves as Buchan heroes 
and were all the better for it, provided they could develop a 
sense of reality, while retaining their dynamic romanticism. 
For a sense of hard reality is missing from all these books, even, 
I think, from Waugh. These popular English writers are 
astonishingly innocent. Even Buchan, who spent a lifetime 
in politics and ‘great affairs’, has no conception of the real 
stresses in society, or if he has, he is not honest in his books. His 
characters are animated wax-works, and when one tries to re- 
read him after seeing the inside of London clubs, struggling 
with foreign languages and travelling outside England, one 
wonders how one ever tolerated his stifling Madame Tussaud- 
like atmosphere. Pseudo-literature has a good effect only if one 
outgrows it. Mr Usborne defines the difficulty on the political 
level very nicely: 


When I was a boy and after I had grown out.of imputing 
omnipotence to all grown-ups, I transferred my trust to the 
infallible English heroes of the English thrillers I read... . 
I was building up to a let-down, of course. . . . I wish it 
weren’t so. I wish I could accept the appearance of Flying 
Saucers, and the disappearance of diplomats, as problems in 
space, without my thinking that surely some Hannay will be 
forthcoming to get the answers. Won’t Arbuthnot settle the 
troubles in Malaya, Maitland the troubles in Kenya? Why 
didn’t Drummond go and do something about Pontecorvo? 
Couldn’t Jonah Mansel have found the Coronation Stone in 
a matter of days rather than distressing months? 


The reply is No, and we have, in consequence, te discard the 
old idea of the Gentleman. He himself, now that he is on the 
point of growing up, can see that he is impossible. His mildness 
has allowed the development of the Welfare State; the Empire 
he took for granted has turned into a Commonwealth; there- 
fore, his natural habitat has been transformed and the world is 
no longer to the same extent his province. It is true that he 
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clings with surprising vigour to his old habits; champagne still 
flows in Mayfair, on expense accounts, and the Sketch and the 
Tatler still find faces to photograph. But it is high time we were 
offered, in both bad and good literature, some new ideal — 
un gentleman mitigé mais encore reconnaissable, who can maintain 
dash and good manners on a thousand a year in a semi- 
detached villa, who has assimilated Freud and Marx, who has 
made up his mind to be a humanitarian agnostic, who has the 
right attitude to Europe as well as to America, and who really 
knows what to do with the Colonies. 
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THE LAST OF GEORGE ORWELL* 
John Wain 


Orwell’s essays are obviously much better than his novels. As 
a novelist he was not particularly gifted, but as a controversial 
critic and pamphleteer he was superb, as good as any in 
English literature. The novels do not add any new dimension 
to the ideas already put forward in the essays; they merely start 
them moving, like clockwork toys, in the hope of catching the 
attention of passers-by. Thus it comes as a shock to discover, 
for instance, that Down and Out In Paris and London is an earlier 
work than The Clergyman’s Daughter; the novel is so inept, so 
obviously the product of inexperience and a lack of interest in 
the form it belongs to, the pamphlet so mature, balanced and 
successful. Finally, of course, Orwell came into his enormous 
popular success with two books that were not novels at all. 
Animal Farm is not even fiction, since the ‘story’ was there 
already in contemporary history, only waiting to be transposed 
into a fable. 

Thus it is not in any provocative or paradoxical spirit that 
one says, quite simply, that Critical Essays is a better book than 
1984, or that the essay on King Lear will ultimately have more 
readers than Animal Farm. Orwell was pushed into writing 
fiction by the appalling imbalance of modern literary taste, 
which dictates that no book shall have more than a handful of 
readers unless it is a novel. But when his purely contemporary 
vogue has died down, his reputation will be in the hands of 
bookish and thoughtful people, who do not share the mania for 
fiction above all else, and then the essays will rise to the top and 
the novels sink to the bottom. Already it is clear that the best 
strategy for Orwell’s enemies is to concentrate on the novels, 
and keep quiet, as far as possible, about the fact that he was an 
essayist. For instance Mr Hopkinson, who with extraordinary 
astuteness managed to get his bitter attack on Orwell published 


* George Orwell, England Your England. And Other Essays. (Secker & 
Warburg, 1953, 12s. 6d.) 
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and advertised by the British Council as one of their series 
‘Writers and their Work’ — a stroke of genius worthy of the 
Florentine — gives most of his space to picking holes in the 
novels, and mentions the essays only in grudging asides. The 
result is as meaningful as a criticism of Eliot which gave most 
of its attention to the plays, on the grounds that more people 
have seen Eliot’s plays than have read his poems or essays. 
There is no need for us to make the same false distribution of 
weight: and therefore it is in order to say at once that a new 
volume of Orwell’s essays is more important than the discovery 
of an unpublished novel would be. 

Of course one must fairly admit that England Your England is 
substantially less interesting than the two volumes of essays 
already in print. Orwell was a man of comparatively few ideas, 
which he took every opportunity of putting across, and a 
collection of his essays which gets anywhere near completeness 
will obviously contain the same ideas expressed a number of 
times with rather little variation. The selection from his occa- 
sional writings which he made himself (Critical Essays, 1946) 
has very little direct repetition; the first posthumous volume, 
Shooting An Elephant, contains echoes of Critical Essays and also 
internal echoes; while this third volume is, inevitably, a collec- 
tion of scraps presenting almost nothing that was not said 
better elsewhere in Orwell’s works. 

This does not mean, however, that it is superfluous. On the 
contrary, it is a work of commanding interest, and not only for 
the obvious reason, that it is by Orwell. For one thing, the 
selectors have admitted the principle of reprinting passages 
from his early and unobtainable books; for another, it contains 
a long essay which Orwell himself rejected, and it is always 
interesting to ask why an author suppresses work that had 
seemed good enough to publish not long before. Let me deal 
with these two points in turn. 

The unobtainable books drawn on are The Road to Wigan Pier 
and The Lion and the Unicorn. Selecting passages in this way is a 
thankless task, and obviously the selectors could not hope to 
please anyone but themselves; but even so I must confess that 
the golden opportunity seems to me to have been missed. It is 
clear enough that this will be the last volume of barrel-scrapings 
from the Orwell stock, so that anything not included here will 
have small chance of emerging in the future. Hence, no doubt, 
the excellent decision to include extracts from his books as well 
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as a round-up of scattered articles. The trouble is that this 
decision was implemented in too feeble a way. Wigan Pier, for 
instance, is often said to be Orwell’s worst book; but, even 
supposing this to be true, an author’s best paragraphs or pages, 
even his best chapter, might occur in his worst book. (This is 
especially true of an author interested primarily in ideas.) 
The first part of Wigan Pier contains passages that Orwell never 
again equalled, but one would never think so from the two 
snippets reprinted here. The first two chapters should have 
been reproduced entire; they consist of a description of life in 
the industrial north during the depression, and their purpose is 
to serve as an introduction, a kind of preliminary barrage, for 
the political argufying that takes up the body of the book. In 
other words, these two chapters are a Down and Out in minia- 
ture, or, if you prefer to look at it another way, an expanded 
version of the kind of descriptive essay he gave us in How The 
Poor Die. They contain unforgettable portraits (it is always the 
real people, from the Italian militiaman in Catalonia to Paddy 
and Bozo in Down and Out, who are most vivid in Orwell); we 
ought at least to have been given the sketch of Mr and Mrs 
Brooker, who kept the tripe shop and took in boarders — Mrs 
Brooker lying in bed all day and wiping her mouth on strips of 
newspaper, and Mr Brooker ‘always moving with incredible 
slowness from one hated job to another. . . . In the mornings he 
sat by the kitchen fire with a tub of filthy water, peeling 
potatoes at the speed of a slow-motion picture.’ (I quote from 
memory, and, being out of England with no access to books, 
had better apologize here and now for the lack of precise 
references in what follows.) The Brookers and their lodgers are 
better examples of Orwell’s power of human portraiture than 
anything in the novels, and the descriptions of various features 
of working-class life in England at that period have a sting of 
pity and anger so urgent that to find anything comparable one 
has to go back to Langland. But one looks in vain for any 
sample in this book; Wigan Pier las missed its chance, and will 
now sink, with the bad passages dragging the good ones down 
to the satisfaction, no doubt, of Mr Ho=kinson. Again, the early 
novels, poor as they are, contain some set pieces which could 
have been extracted with no loss of intelligibility. An obvious 
choice would have been the chapter in The Clergyman’s Daughter 
where Orwell suddenly breaks into dramatic form, abandoning 


the realistic method of the rest of the book, in order to draw his 
3° 
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nightmare picture of a night spent in Trafalgar Square; and 
possibly the description of a typical day’s hop-picking in Kent, 
from the same book, would have interested many readers. All 
in all, one cannot but be disappointed that passages like these 
have been pushed out to make room for comparatively light- 
weight essays which repeat things Orwell had already ham- 
mered home. 

The second point I mentioned above, that the book contains 
a long essay which Orwell himself virtually suppressed, is, 
happily, a good mark for the editors. (I put the word in the 
plural instinctively, because these things are usually done by a 
sort of informal committee.) When Orwell issued his Critical 
Essays, he reprinted two of the three long pieces which make up 
Inside the Whale; the title essay, which he dropped, is given 
here; and, while it is not one of his classic pieces of criticism, it is 
interesting to read it with an eye io the reasons for his having 
allowed it to go out of print. 

To begin with, it is obviously written from the depths of 
despair, a despair more convincing than that of 1984, because 
it was based on a straight reading of the omens without the 
complicating factor of fatal illness. The essay is chiefly con- 
cerned with Henry Miller, and in order to make out a case for 
Miller it includes a long retrospect of twentieth-century litera- 
ture, from the standpoint of ‘tendency’. Orwell considers in 
turn the Georgians, the cosmopolitan *twenties, and the 
political ’thirties, and in turn he rejects them. The Georgians 
are the simplest case, as he takes it for granted that no post-1918 
reader can feel anything for them but contempt; Housman 
‘just jingles’, Brooke’s Grantchester is ‘a sort of accumulated 
vomit from a stomach stuffed with place-names’, and as for the 
Squires and Shankses, well, “The wind was blowing from 
Europe, and long before 1930 it had blown the beer-and- — 
cricket school naked, except for their knighthoods.’ When he 
turns to the dominant writers of the ’twenties, Orwell is inclined 
to take them very seriously; indeed he pays their work the 
highest compliment he ever did pay to a work of literature; he 
said it was likely to survive. (It was one of the weaknesses of 
Orwell’s literary criticism that he declared survival ‘the only 
test worth bothering about’, thereby side-stepping the really 
important questions.) But from this point of view, these writers 
stand convicted of ‘a too Olympian attitude, a too great readi- 
ness to wash their hands of the immediate problem.’ He felt 
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that there was something heartless about the lifelong devotion 
to an esthetic ideal (Joyce), the worship of primitivism in a 
world that was obviously becoming more and more industrial 
and urbanized (Lawrence), the ‘Christian pessimism which 
implies a certain indifference to human misery’ (Eliot). 

Passing to the ’thirties, Orwell again found disappointing 
results. Here, indeed, was ‘purpose’, but in his view it was too 
facile, too orthodox, and above all, too soft and unrealistic. The 
characteristic writers of the period are all ‘the kind of person 
who is always somewhere else when the trigger is pulled’. 
(Surely he was right about this, by the way; witness that 
characteristic figure of our time, the man who was a left-wing 
poet in the ’thirties and married a rich wife in the ’fifties.) 

The conclusion to which he was driven was therefore one of 
utter pessimism for the future of literature. If the twenties were 
too loftily standing apart from the dogfight, ‘the literary history 
of the ’thirties seems to justify the opinion that a writer does well 
to keep out of politics’. Yet on an earlier page he had said, ‘a 
novelist who simply disregards the major public events of his 
time is generally either a footler or a plain idiot’, and there is 
not much sign of wavering from this position as the essay un- 
folds itself. Therefore Miller is an important writer. He has 
stepped aside from political ‘awareness’ without joining ‘the 
huge tribe of Barries and Deepings and Dells who simply don’t 
notice what is happening.’ 


I should say that he believes in the impending ruin of 
Western Civilization much more firmly than the majority 
of ‘revolutionary’ writers; only he does not feel called upon 
to do anything about it. He is fiddling while Rome is burning, 
and, unlike the enormous majority of people who do this, 
fiddling with his face towards the flames. 


This is obviously the product of that despair which quite 
naturally overtook a man of letters when the bombers began to 
stream down the runways in 1939. Miller, who under normal 
conditions can be seen as a writer with about the same allow- 
ance of talent as, say, Robert Ross, is suddenly puffed up into 
a major figure because he provides an ‘objective correlative’ for 
Orwell’s disgust and disappointment. (The reason he did not 
feel ‘called upon’ to do anything about the break-up of 
Western Civilization was because he belonged to a neutral 
country and knew perfectly well that there was no reason why 
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he should ever hear a shot fired in anger in his life.) But for 
Orwell it was different, and when the end of the war found him, 
to his own surprise, still alive and writing, and even planning 
new books, the whole thing began, in retrospect, to look silly. 
But there was a more personal reason for withdrawing the 
essay. Not merely because it had praised an author who was 
not, on the whole, worth praise; but because both implicitly, 
by boosting Miller, and explicitly, in statements like the follow- 
ing, it had denied the possibility of writing books such as the 
ones Orwell was going to write during the rest of his life. 


The passive attitude will come back, and it will be more 
consciously passive than before. Progress and reaction have 
both turned out to be swindles. Seemingly there is nothing 
left but quietism - robbing reality of its terrors by simply 
submitting to it. . . . A novel on more positive, ‘constructive’ 
lines, and not emotionally spurious, is at present very difficult 
to imagine. 


Clearly it was impossible for Orwell to continue holding this 
kind of opinion after the first dazed condition of shock and 
hopelessness had worn off. It would have left him with nothing 


to live for. His life was devoted to battling for human justice and 
decency, and in defence of the underdog; and it may be all very 
well for Miller, or someone like him, to declare that it doesn’t 
matter if things fall to pieces altogether and there are no ideals 
left. When things fall to pieces it is always the underdog who 
suffers and the bully, the toady, and the clever liar who come 
out on top, and Orwell saw this clearly enough. If the imagina- 
tive writer abdicates his minimal human responsibility, his duty 
to put in a word on the right side now and again, his position 
is ultimately intolerable; however you may choose to re-phrase 
it, the old idea of ‘profit with delight’, i.e. moral instruction 
made palatable, has got to stay. 

It was this realization that made Orwell so concerned, in his 
later years, with the problems of honesty and truthfulness in 
the writer. He was born into a world where, on the whole, 
there was very little censorship of the printed word, and grew 
up in a worsening atmosphere until, by the time of his death in 
1950, it had actually become difficult to speak the truth even 
in minor matters — difficult because of the psychological pres- 
sures on the writer. Hence Orwell’s first concern, to which he 
can be seen anxiously returning on page after page of this 
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volume, is the writer’s duty to keep his mind free of fetters. 
Very briefly his point is this: if you accept anything on trust, if 
you give up your mental independence and submit to any 
orthodoxy, you are disqualified as an author. You may be a 
journalist, an ad. man or a party hack, but an author you 
cannot be. If there is even one subject on which you cannot be 
perfectly frank, that means there will be a paralysed corner of 
your mind, and the paralysis is always likely to spread. Every- 
one is familiar with Orwell’s endless jeering at Russophile 
writers and politicians who have to change their fundamental 
beliefs every time the Moscow line is switched, and his love of 
repeating stories like the one about the ‘Comrade’ who went 
out to the lavatory during a meeting, to find that a surprise 
news bulletin over the radio had caused the ‘line’ to be changed 
during his absence. But while all this is admirable, while we 
accept Orwell eagerly as a great ally in the Cold War, we 
should not overlook the fact that in his eyes every orthodoxy was 
hateful. He spoke of ‘all the smelly little orthodoxies which are 
contending for our souls’, not just some of them. In this con- 
nexion it is a pity that the editors did not give us a chance to 
reconsider the remarkable essay on Eliot’s Four Quartets, which 
he published in Poetry London during the war. I have not the 
article by me, of course, but briefly the gist is this. Orwell is 
casting about for some explanation of what he considers the 
falling-off in Eliot’s poetic powers since the Waste Land period, 
and comes to the conclusion that the poet’s conversion to 
Anglo-Catholicism is at the roof of it, since, by embracing the 
doctrines of the Church, Eliot has found himself committed to 
believing, or pretending to believe, theories as to the origin of 
the world, the nature of life, etc., which nobody really holds. 
A simple Spanish peasant, who believes in Heaven and Hell as 
literally as he believes in New York, though he has never seen 
New York, can hold his belief without damage to his imagina- 
tion; but when a subtly-thinking modern man of letters joins 
the Church, he does so for a complex of reasons, some of which 
are social, and henceforth he is to some extent blinkered. His 
vision becomes less acute because he is not free to look in any 
direction he chooses. There is, of course, an argument against 
this; for one thing it is arguable that by preferring The Waste 
Land to the Quartets Orwell is falling into a similar trap, allowing 
his imagination to be headed off by his intellect with its anti- 
religious bias; but it is a pity that the challenge is not taken up 
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by some critic who is honest enough to consider the issue 
seriously. Certainly the lady who was put up to ‘answer’ Orwell 
in the same issue of the magazine did not make a very satis- 
factory job of it, and it is disappointing that the editors of this 
volume ran away from their obligation to bi:ag this essay into 
the light. 

The other major point that Orwell hammered home was 
again one that would occur to a sceptic more readily than to a 
believer: namely, the falsification of history. “Truth will 
prevail,’ said someone, I think Patmore, ‘When no one cares 
if it prevail or not’; but, as Orwell pointed out, when both sides 
are busy faking the historical records to show that they have 
been in the right all along, you can easily reach a stage when 
the facts are simply not available. His major exercise on this 
theme is, of course, the ‘Ministry of Truth’ business in 1984, 
but it is all there in the piece about the Spanish war in this 
book. After discussing a specific example — the presence or 
non-presence of a Russian force in Spain — he says: 

The implied objective of this line of thought is a nightmare 
world in which the Leader, or some ruling clique, controls 
not only the future but the past. If the Leader says of such and 
such an event, “It never happened’ — well, it never happened. 

If he says that two and two are five — well, two and two are 

five. This prospect frightens me much more than bombs. 


Christians would retort that Truth has an existence of its own 
outside our world; but unless they are right, it is certainly true 
that heroic actions can be performed, saintly lives led, and 
great thoughts written down, and nobody need ever know 
anything about it. 

And so this carelessly produced book is a major event. It is 
for us to keep Orwell’s example constantly before us. So let 
us end on a personal note. ‘When I was about sixteen,’ he tells 


us in Why 1 Write, 


I suddenly discovered the joy of mere words, i.e. the sounds 
and associations of words. The lines from Paradise Lost - 
So hee with difficulty anid labour hard 
Moved on: with difficulty and labour hee, 
which do not now seem to me so very wonderful, sent shivers 
down my backbone. 


I think I can guess why. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF PITY 
Roy Walker 


Five years ago Eugene O’Neill was hailed in Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s standard work on world drama as the greatest play- 
wright to emerge in the period between the wars. Professor 
Martin Lamm of Stockholm, in a survey of modern drama 
written at about the same time, considered O’Neill one of the 
two greatest playwrights to make an entry in this century. Both 
authorities qualified their judgments with strong criticism of 
O’Neill’s faults and failures, but there is a dramatic contrast 
between these verdicts and that of a writer in The Times 
Literary Supplement, which devoted the first two and a half pages 
of the issue dated April roth, 1948, to a piece of invective that 
has hardly been equalled since the first night of Ibsen’s Ghosts. 
‘All his plays are contemptuous of people and denunciatory of 
human existence,’ we are told. O’Neill’s philosophy was a 
perversion of a heresy, ‘if, indeed, philosophy is a word which 
is applicable to the mass of undisciplined emotions and jejune 
opinions which appear in his plays.’ The world of the plays was 
‘a bestiary full of vulpine animals and crushed worms.’ Fog had 
‘entered Mr O’Neill’s soul’ on the night in 1916 when one of 
his plays was first acted, and in The Iceman Cometh, the occasion 

for this assault, it had become ‘a thick, yellow, suffocating fog’. 

If only our neologism ‘smog’ had been available to describe 

this alleged pollution of the artistic atmosphere, it would surely 

have gone into the vocabulary of criticism then and there. 

‘His supreme defect,’ the Literary Supplement considered, ‘is his 

morbidity and febrile despair, his pathological contempt for 

his people.’ The Times’ obituary, when O’Neill died at the end 

of last November, was naturally more temperate, and was con- 

tent to observe of the plays that ‘how far the best of them 

survive their own defects is a question that has alwa 's divided, 

and continues to divide, opinion’. 

It is the plays themselves, and what little is known of their 
author, as much as these squalls of scholarship and scholasti- 
cism, that make writing about O’Neill after his death rather 
like steering a small craft into a veering wind. There is no plain 
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sailing and no keeping one’s balance and dignity amidships. 
One must tack to and fro, hanging overboard on one side and, 
as the boom whips viciously across, ducking adroitly to the 
other. To port O’Neill may be glimpsed at university, throwing 
a beer bottle through President Woodrow Wilson’s window, 
and away to starboard he is being made an Honorary Doctor 
of Literature. Here is the actor’s son playing small parts for his 
father, and there the playwright who never goes to the theatre, 
even to see his own work performed. On the one hand is a 
dramatist who made his name with one-acters, and on the other 
the author of a nine-acter and a trilogy getting down to an 
eleven-night cycle. The theatre is used for the purposes of the 
novel, realistic dialogue goes along with wildly experimental 
use of masks and monologues, the man who is no stylist receives 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, the some-time destitute beach- 
comber of Buenos Ayres becomes a famous playwright and then 
falls gloomily silent, working away in secret for years at a 
magnum opus the extent of whose existence is still largely a 
matter for speculation. 

The suffering and neglect of O’Neill’s later years carries 
some echo of Melville, and like Melville he first turned to 
account his own seafaring experiences. As St John Ervine says 
in his introduction to the seven early plays collected in a volume 
named after one of them, The Moon of the Caribbees, ‘nothing is 
so obvious in his work as this, that he has wrought it out of his 
own experience even more than he has wrought it out of his 
imagination, and that the experience has on the whole been 
hard and bitter’. There were harsh experiences for O’Neill 
ashore in the following years. He had been married and 
divorced before he was twenty-four, and that was followed by 
months in a tuberculosis sanatorium. Later in life there were 
more miserable marriages and maladies to endure. But 
inquisitive and ingenious attempts to equate the later plays 
with the personal conflicts of their author, that familiar exercise 
of criticism, have to reckon with O’Neill’s own declaration that 
‘all the most dramatic episodes of my life I have so far kept out 
of my plays, and the majority of the things I have seen happen 
to other people’. After the appearance of Days Without End in 
1934, O’Neill let it be known that he was engaged in planning 
a cycle of eleven dramas which would trace the history of an 
American family through 130 years, and it has been said that 
the general title is A Tale of Possessors Selfdispossessed. In the 
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succeeding twenty years only two plays appeared, The Jceman 
Cometh in 1946 and A Moon for the Misbegotten, completed in 
1943 but not published until 1952. Since O’Neill’s death it has 
been confirmed that there is ‘a play’ probably autobiographical 
in character and so outspoken that it could not be produced in 
the lifetime of other people now living, which must remain in a 
bank vault for twenty-five years. Judging by the trend from 
early Grand Guignol (in the monologue Before Breakfast, 
which I saw acted in a London club theatre two years ago) to 
the psychological horrors of the two final plays, it seems likely 
to be a dreadful dredging of the depths. Barrett H. Clark noted 
that of thirty-seven plays of O’Neill’s that he had seen or read, 
there were only five in which there was no murder, death, suicide 
or insanity. 

In any case there is more in O’Neill’s plays than a patho- 
logical case-history of the author. There is something symbolic 
in Mr Clark’s opening impression of him dashing off to a 
rehearsal, but remembering to take a dose of medicine and to 
stuff into his pocket a worn copy of Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. 
One recalls that O’Neill was specially impressed by Nazimova’s 
first productions of Ibsen and that he read with avidity not only 
Ibsen but Strindberg, whose disciple he always claimed to be. 
This Scandinavian influence may partially account for Pro- 
fessor Lamm’s enthusiasm and also for the fact that A Moon for 
the Misbegotten, which has not been acted in New York or 
London, has been produced by the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 
Stockholm and elsewhere in Sweden. Moreover, it is irrespon- 
sible to isolate O’Neill from the other representative play- 
wrights of his age who are not, on the whole, a cheery bunch. 
If O’Neill is morbid, what about Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller, or for that matter Cocteau and Sartre? There 
is much in the atmosphere of the age, as well as in the biography 
of O’Neill, to account for the sombre atmosphere of almost all 
the plays. With the existentialists his affinity is particularly 
clear. ‘One’s outer life,’ O’Neill once said, ‘passes in a solitude 
haunted by the masks of others; one’s inner life passes in a 
solitude hounded by the masks of oneself.’ There are many 
echoes in the plays of the existentialist preoccupation with the 
isolation of the individual. In Lazarus Laughs, ‘Life is for each 
man a solitary cell whose walls are mirrors’ and in The Great 
God Brown, ‘We communicate in code — when neither has the 
other’s key.’ 
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Eugene O’Neill also wrought objective artistic purposes from 
his own experience. His father. was a fine actor — Booth thought 
him a better Othello than himself — but finding he had a 
money-spinner in Monte Cristo toured in it year after year, and 
afterwards bitterly regretted that by so doing he had ruined 
himself as an artist. His son attacked the current notion of 
success in The Great God Brown, that ‘visionless demi-god of our 
new materialistic myth’ and in Marco Millions, described by 
George Jean Nathan as ‘the sourest and most magnificent poke 
in the jaw that American big business and the American 
business man ever got’. Twenty years later he said at the 
premiere of The Iceman Cometh that “To America everything has 
been given, more than to any other nation in history, but we 
threw away our soul when we tried to possess something outside 
it, and in the end, as always happens with that sort of behaviour, 
we shall lose both our soul and our external possessions. But 
why go on - the Bible puts it much better; for what does it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world, but loses his soul ?” 
Both O’Neill’s parents were devout Catholics, and in revolt 
against the faith in which he was brought up Eugene sought to 
interpret life in terms of modern psychological science, which 
is the clue to many of his experimental plays. The whole of 
The Emperor Jones, except the first and last scenes, is a mono- 
logue in which the protagonist, flying from his pursuers and 
lost in the jungle, faces the personifications of his own fears. 
The hero of The Great God Brown is a modern Faust in whom 
the paganism of Dionysus struggles with ‘the masochistic, life- 
defying spirit of Christianity’. In Strange Interlude the characters 
speak their inner thoughts as well as the words that they utter 
to each other. Two years before that, in 1926, O’Neill was 
already wondering if it was possible ‘to create for drama a 
modern psychological counterpart of the Greek belief in Fate, 
such that an intelligent modern audience, which does not 
believe in Fate or supernatural vengeance, could believe and 
be moved by it,’ and in 1931 this was achieved in the trilogy 
Mourning Becomes Electra, which anticipated most of the 
Parisian playwrights in its transvaluation of the values of Greek 
tragedy. 

But if psychoanalysis could lay bare the soul of man, it was 
powerless to save it, and three years later, in Days Without End, 
which is the most significant if not the best play O’Neill has 
written, the Catholicism he had repudiated returned to chal- 
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lenge the psychology he had tried to accept, in a mortal combat 
that makes Graham Greene’s The Living Room seem as trivial 
as a tea-party. Days Without End, described as a modern miracle 
play, was performed at the Mercury and Arts theatres in 
London ten years ago. It was intended to be the centrepiece of 
another trilogy, of which the first play, Dynamo, was written in 
1929. The third play was to be called Jt Cannot Be Mad. As far 
as I know this was never written and it is difficult to see how it 
could be. Dynamo is about the son of a Christian who, rejecting 
his father’s religion, finds a new deity in electricity and ends by 
throwing himself into the great dynamo. The implied triumph 
of religion becomes explicit in Days Without End. The hero, who 
also renounced the Catholic faith of his parents, is finally made 
whole again before the Cross. The interior monologue of 
Strange Interlude and the use of masks in The Great God Brown are 
combined in a new way in Days Without End. Two actors share 
the leading role of John Loving. One has the Christian name 
and is the conscious and visible self. The other has the surname 
and speaks for the hidden self through a diabolical mask. 
Jekyll and Hyde are present simultaneously, as it were, and 
although Loving is invisible to the other characters, what he 
speaks is heard by them and taken as part of what John says. 
It is soon evident that Loving is an evil spirit intent on destroy- 
ing not only the happy marriage and the wife but the dual 
personality itself. In the final stage-direction Loving, who has 
been standing between John and the great crucifix in the 
church — 


slumps forward to the floor and rolls over on his back, dead, 
his head beneath the Cross, his arms outflung so that his body 
forms another cross. John rises from his knees and stands with 
arms stretched up and out, so that he, too, is like a cross. 
While this is happening the light of the dawn on the stained- 
glass windows swiftly rises to a brilliant intensity of crimson 
and green and gold, as if the sun had risen. The grey walls of 
the church, particularly the wall where the Cross is, and the 
face of the Christ shine with this radiance. John Loving — he, 
who had been only John - remains standing with his arms 
stretched up to the Cross, an expression of mystic exaltation 
on his face. The corpse of Loving lies at the foot of the Cross, 
like a cured cripple’s testimonial offering in a shrine. 


This effect also catches up and synthesizes the symbolic 
climaxes of two earlier O’Neill plays. At the end of the poignant 
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drama of a mixed marriage, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, ten 
years earlier, the wife plunges a carving-knife through the 
Congo mask that has obscurely brooded over the scene and 
cries to her Negro husband, ‘It’s all right, Jim! It’s dead. The 
devil’s dead.’ By that act they are reunited in love. In the same 
year Welded ends with the reunion of a playwright husband 
and his wife. They are about to join in love as the curtain 
falls on a grouping of which the meaning is that all love is 
imaged in human love: 


ELEANOR (dreamily). Love — and sleep. (With deep, passionate 
tenderness.) My lover! 

Caper. My wife! (His eyes fixed on het, he ascends. As he does so 
her arms move back until they are stretched out straight to right and 
left, forming a cross. Cape stops two steps below her — in a low, 
wondering tone.) Why do you stand like that? 

ELEANOR (her head thrown back, her eyes shut — slowly, dreamily). 
Perhaps I’m praying. I don’t know. I love. 

Cape (deeply moved). I love you! 

ELEANOR (as if from a great distance). We love! 

(He moves close te and his hands reach out for hers. For a moment 

as their hands touch they form together one cross. Then their arms 

go about each other and their lips meet.) 


( The Curtain Falls.) 


It is, of course, possible to see in that, and in the plain prose of the 
impassioned writing, nothing but execrable taste. O’Neill does 
not make it easy for all audiences to meet him half-way. But 
if the real terms of the conflict within him between spiritual and 
psychological conceptions of personality can be sympathetic- 
ally grasped (and there are few conflicts that strike deeper into 
the roots of our troubled time) it is possible to accept the odd 
mixture of realism and convention and to find the plays deeply 
moving. What is more important at the moment, it is possible 
to understand that O’Neill could no more rest in this forced 
climax where human love becomes all the divinity we can hope 
for than he could in the other extreme of the climax of Days 
Without End, where human love is redeemed only at the foot of 
the Cross. 

Contemporary critics have insisted, says Professor Lamm, in 
regarding Days Without End as a Catholic credo, despite 
O’Neill’s denials. That is perhaps one reason why criticism has 
been so scathing about The Iceman Cometh and has virtually 
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ignored the only other subsequent play, A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten. The Iceman, it seems to me, defines the human predica- 
ment in terms of psychoanalysis, but depicts the condition thus 
exposed as radically incurable. The derelicts in the rooming- 
house and bar of Harry Hope’s dump in 1912 are stirred by the 
salesman Hickey to try to live up to their dreams of going out 
and cutting a figure in the world. Hickey knows they will all 
fail, but hopes the realization that they have been tormenting 
themselves with illusions will bring them peace, which he claims 
to have found for himself. The derelicts return only to drown 
once more in drink and the old dreams, and Hickey reveals that 
he found peace by shooting the wife who loved him, to save her 
the further agony of his repeated betrayals and himself the 
humiliation of her forgiveness. Another character has betrayed 
his mother to the police out of a hatred that has its roots in his 
childhood awareness of her preoccupation with a succession of 
lovers, and finally kills himself to escape the intolerable burden 
of guilt. Hickey gives himself up to the police for murder, and 
the play’s insistent theme of the search for ‘the right kind of 
pity’ in each unique human predicament is summed up in the 
invocation of Larry, one of the down-and-outs, ‘May the Chair 
bring him peace at last, the poor tortured bastard!’ One recalls 
‘the sad pitying eyes’ of Christ on the Cross that sent Father 
Baird to John Loving in Days Without End. But whereas pity 
costs Larry nothing in The Iceman Cometh, nothing less than 
sacrificial pity is the theme of A Moon for the Misbegotten, where 
the love of a degraded man for an ugly woman is tragically 
transformed into something like an Epstein Madonna and 
Child. The scene is the sort of poverty-stricken farm that has 
figured in other plays by O’Neill. The large, ugly daughter is 
in love with the landlord. Tricked into supposing that he has 
sold the farm to a neighbouring capitalist who will evict her 
fatuer and herself, Josie plans to seduce Jim Tyrone and trap 

him into marriage. During the night they spend together she 

uiscovers first that Tyrone has not betrayed her and then that 

his need for her is that of a tormented son for his mother, whose 

memory he has unspeakably outraged, and this maiernal love 

she gives at bitter cost to herself. The last line of this heart- 

rending play echoes (or is echoed in) The Iceman Cometh. ‘May 

you have your wish and die in your sleep scon, Jim, darling. 

May you rest forever in forgiveness and peace.’ That, too, is an 

expression of ‘the right kind of pity’. 
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I do not wish to commend or condemn the terrible truth that 
Eugene O'Neill came to believe, but I have wept over some of 
these plays. I cannot feel that the cruel criticism that I quoted 
from The Times Literary Supplement was inspired by the right 
kind of pity for O’Neill himself. And I find it hard to repress a 
feeling of contempt for the commercial theatre and the so-called 
experimental theatres that are always bemoaning the dearth 
of plays of real dramatic stature and yet shrink from putting to 
the test of performance works that spring from such depths of 
human suffering and heroic integrity as The Iceman Cometh and 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DYLAN THOMAS MEMORIAL FUND 
Sir, 

The death of Dylan Thomas at the age of thirty-nine is 
an immeasurable loss to English letters. In memory of his 
poetic genius a fund has been started for the establishment 
of a Trust to assist his widow in the support and education 
of his three young children. This Trust will be administered 
in their interests by a committee, which will include Messrs. 
Drummonds, Branch of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent either to Messrs. Drummonds at 
49 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, or to A. G. Dennis, Esq., 
LL.M., Solicitor, 40 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. The 
latter will supply any information required either as to the 
means of payment or the nature of the Trust; it is hoped 
that subscribers, wherever possible, will enter into a deed 
of covenant to pay over a period of years, thereby securing 
for the beneficiaries a relief of income tax which would 
otherwise not be available. We earnestly hope that the 
response to this appeal will be both immediate and sus- 
tained. 


T. S. Eliot, Peggy Ashcroft, Kenneth Clark, 
Walter de la Mare, Graham Greene, Augustus 
John, Louis MacNeice, Edwin Muir, Goronwy 
Rees, Edith Sitwell, Osbert Sitwell, Vernon 
Watkins, Emlyn Williams. 
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SIGMUND FREUD. Life and Work. Vol. 1. The Young Freud. By 
Ernest Jones (Hogarth Press, 215., 1953). 

Psychoanalysis is autobiography in excelsis, and it must have been 
obvious to every student of the subject that the test of objectivity and 
decorum would arise when the life of its founder came to be written. 

According to doctrine, the persona is but a defensive mask hiding 
the undertones which largely determine the character and conduct 
of people. Yet Freud himself would have stated that analysis does 
nothing to vitiate personality as lived; it merely exposes roots, redis- 
tributes energy, but passes no judgments as to worthiness. There is 
no evidence that Freud chose his biographer, but Dr Jones’s relation 
to the family, and to the circle of early pioneers and exponents, made 
him the inevitable author of this first definitive study. Freud cer- 
tainly put some difficulties in the author’s path by destroying the 
records of his earliest years, but Dr Jones’s masterly handling of the 
complex material and his psychoanalytic insight has produced a 
splendid and devoted portrait of the Young Freud. 

Not all biographies betray struggles, but the true life history 
should disclose the dynamics of a life and the factors making for dis- 
tinction. The vicissitudes of Freud’s life were manifold: racial, 
familial, social, scientific. Freud was born in a Moravian township 
of a Jewish family claiming origin in that remote Roman-Jewish 
settlement on the lower Rhine, which, he humourously asserted, pre- 
dated the Germanic tribes that 2,000 years later were to attempt to 
destroy his people. Of the early years we gather little, but there is 
ample evidence that he was deeply attached to both his parents, 
unequivocally to his mother, but by ambivalent feelings to his father. 
It would appear that all his inter-personal rivalries, both inside and 
outside the family, were vehicles for the expression or projection of 
his early struggles with love and hostile feelings. This indeed was a 
fitting prelude for the emergence of the Edipus Complex which was 
to play so basic a part in his doctrine. Yet the fact that this core of 
the human situation is said to influence all people gives only one 
dimension to his character and his genius. In short, as far as emotions 
are concerned, Freud was like other men, only more so, but not 
much. He had his rivalries; he fell in love, and laboured to have a 
stable married life, writing love letters to Martha Bernays which 
betray the ardent lover with a gift of expression and humour. Indeed, 
his marriage made it obligatory for him to change from a neurologist 
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research worker to a general physician. Advancement was not easy 
for a Jew in Viennese society, short of apostasy; and although Freud 
had a deep antipathy for religious practices and doctrines he was 
clearly too proud to win success via conversion. 

His early years in neurology are significani, for they display not 
only his powers of scientific application, but the type of thinking and 
methodology, typical of the nineteenth century advances in biology. 
His work in this field was observational rather than experimental; 
but in each enquiry that occupied his mind he made important con- 
tributions which, if carried a stage further, would have placed him 
in the first rank of neurologists. His work on Aphasia was in some 
respécts a forerunner of recent theories and gave intimations of future 
psychological interests. His work on infantile paralysis still holds the 
field amongst current theories. By some strange turn of mental for- 
tune he all but became the discoverer of the anesthetic power of 
cocaine. For years Freud remained devoted to organic neurology. 
His heart was in the scrupulous collecting and adjudicating of facts, 
and these judgments were always tempered by the nineteenth- 
century materialist’s deterministic view of life. Even when the mental 
and emotional origin of neurosis came to be his particular study he 
continued te think as an evolutionary biologist. Anything in the 
nature of philosophic speculation aroused his suspicion; it would 
seem that he feared rather than distrusted speculation. This hesit- 
ance, as later volumes will no doubt disclose, made critics doubt 
whether he was an artist, scientist or philosopher. Yet what is most 
important is the fact that these years of scientific discipline give the 
lie to those critics who have said that psychoanalysis was the product 
of an untrained and undisciplined mind. It is true that measurement 
and statistical techniques had no attraction for him, nor could he 
think along such lines. He saw that apparently irrelevant facts 
and personal experiences were of the highest significance, and that 
history was of the essence of human mental development. 

Having once convinced himself of the importance of his discoveries 
he pursued them in the teeth of opposition. Throughout the period 
which this volume covers, Freud’s relations with his colleagues were 
a constant illustration of the mental mechanisms which he later on 
made part and parcel of his theories. Yet passion for truth, curiosity, 
and the overriding need for detachment must have put an enormous 
strain upon a mind in which repression and the exercise of a strong 
conscience played so determining a role. And when Freud decided 
to embark on self-analysis it must have been a titanic task. 

The story discloses that when Freud established a friendship it was 
intense, and when circumstances led to the severance of friendship 
it was broken with equal vehemence. He was clearly influenced by 
Breuer, his first collaborator in the maturing science of psycho- 
pathology, and later by Fliess, a brilliant colleague whose mind was 
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‘compact of jars’ - a mixture of science, inspiration and perhaps 
crackpot numerology. Nevertheless, to him Freud owed the then 
still vague concept of universal bisexuality. It need cause no surprise 
that it was around the problems of sexual causation of neuroses that 
the most bitter conflicts with both foes and friends revolved. The 
self-analysis on which Freud embarked in 1897 disclosed the relation- 
ship between these friendships and his ambivalent feelings towards 
his own father. In the light of psychoanalytic theory such self 
analysis could never be complete, and the inevitable lacunz must 
have occasioned some of the resistances and rigidities found in the 
theories he postulated. 

What does this volume tell us about the origins of scientific genius ? 
Very little, beyond the fact that integrity and endless labour are pre- 
requisites, and that the driving force may be canalized by the stresses 
which in most persons produce only idiosyncrasy and suffering. In 
Freud’s case, natural endowment and personal vicissitudes worked 
together to give the world a new view of human conduct which goes 
deeper than consciousness and mere appearance. The writing of this 
volume was clearly a labour of love and scientific enthusiasm, and 
we await the successor which will carry the story into the years of 
recognition and triumph. 

EMANUEL MILLER. 


SARTRE: ROMANTIC RATIONALIST. By Iris Murdoch (Bowes & 
Bowes, Cambridge. 1953. Pp. 80. 6s.). 
This latest in the series of Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought tackles a subject of unusual complexity: Sartre is both a 
philosopher and an author of what are commonly described as works 
of imagination, though the roman a thése (and the drama constructed 
on the same model) do not quite fit this label. Perhaps one should say 
that both as a playwright and a novelist he has tried to project the 
existentialist world view, while as a thinker he has rationalized the 
moral attitude which lies behind it. This explains his vogue, and also 
the suspicion with which he is regarded by professional philosophers. 
His work, to be judged fairly, must be treated as a whole, which is to 
say that his interpreters must combine the functions of the logician 
and the literary critic. This is difficult, and British writers on the 
subject have hitherto failed. Miss Murdoch triumphantly succeeds. 
Her brief study - only eighty pages — of Sartre’s status as a writer 
and thinker is a small masterpiece of compression and lucidity, but 
above all it is proof that philosophical argument can be technical 
without being lifeless; this is a notable achievement, considering 
the current state of academic philosophy in this country and 
the widening gap between its practitioners and their European 
colleagues, There is in fact a two-fold problem involved in analysing 
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Sartre for a British audience: his place in the philosophical tradition 
and his significance as an intellectual representative of modern 
Europe. ‘He is a thinker,’ says Miss Murdoch, ‘who stands full in 
the way of three post-Hegelian movements of thought: the Marxist, 
the existentialist, and the phenomenological.’ All three, one might 
add, arose in Central Europe and have only with difficulty been 
acclimatised in the West. 

The process has evidently gone further in France than in this 
country, where even professional philosophers have given little 
attention to Husserl’s critique of Descartes and Kant, while Marxism 
exists only in a caricatured form, as an offshoot of Soviet ‘philosophy’. 
This has caused some misjudgments. As an interpreter of German 
philosophical and psychological thinking to his own countrymen 
Sartre has played a part insufficiently recognized by critics who 
overrate his originality, while underestimating his considerable 
significance as a representative of modern post-nationalist European 
culture. There is a trace of insularity even in Miss Murdoch’s 
suggestion that ‘. . . recent continental philosophers have been dis- 
covering, with immense fuss, what the English empiricists have 
known since Hume, whom Husserl himself claimed as an ancestor.’ 
Husserl regarded Hume as a fashionable drawing-room philosopher 
who had had one good idea in his youth on which he dined out for 
the rest of his life. But no matter. The starting-point of this analysis 
is right: Sartre is in a tradition, or rather he stands at the meeting- 
point of several traditions; for while Hegelianism is the offspring of 
the German Enlightenment (which was restricted to the Protestant 
part of Germany), Husserl goes back, via Brentano, to the Scholastics 
and ultimately to Plato. Phenomenology has affinities with Thomism 
and several of Husserl’s pupils not surprisingly became Catholic 
converts. All of which helps to explain why France, with its Catholic 
tradition and its recent preoccupation with Communism, has 
become fertile ground for a philosophy which seeks to combine all 
these warring tendencies. 

This complex background is admirably illuminated by Miss 
Murdoch, though the present reviewer cannot always follow her 
individual judgments and lacks her sympathy with (and it must be 
confessed, her detailed knowledge of) Sartre’s literary work. 
Incidentally, it is a pity that she has not extended her very acute 
and intricate analysis of the novels to the plays, especially Huis Clos 
and Les Mains Sales. This analysis serves as a bridge to a detailed 
examination of Sartre’s use of language and his theory of literature. 
Language, of course, is of overriding importance to modern 
philosophers - possibly because a scapegoat is needed for the 
solipsistic self-isolation in which so many of them find themselves. 
Miss Murdoch is extremely good on this subject, though herself not 
free from Angst induced by uncertainty over communication 
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between writer and reader. This is a very modern problem. One 
cannot recall any important thinker in the past who suffered from 
this particular worry. The ‘sickness of language’ is much on Miss 
Murdoch’s mind: 

The more one looks at the phenomenon, the more one has that 
feeling of a discovery which is made in all spheres simultaneously; 
the sort of feeling which tempts people to invoke the useless notion 
of the Zeitgeist. One suddenly begins to connect The Concept of Mind 
with the marble sugar lumps of surrealism (attacks on the notion of 
essence) and Hegel’s Logic with Finnegan’s Wake (attempts to 
preserve the universe concretely and non-discursively as one huge 
pulsating interpenetrating particular).’ 

This is perhaps treating Joyce, and especially that huge practical 
joke, Finnegan’s Wake, a shade too solemnly. 

Every critic must be permitted some idiosyncrasies different from 
those of his subject. To this reviewer it seems that Miss Murdoch 
has made a little too much of Sartre as a thinker in his own right, 
and not enough of his admirable talent for translating German 
metaphysics into French. In the process something has been gained, 
while not a little has been lost. She notes of Sartre’s use of Freudian 
terminology that ‘as a psychoanalyst he remains impenitently 
Cartesian’ - which is as much as to say that he has missed the 
essential point about psychoanalysis. It might be added that his 
employment of Marxian concepts is equally Procrustean and, to 
use a well-known term, non-dialectical: in the light of Hegel’s 
dialectic of the absolute and the relative, Sartre’s complacent rela- 
tivism — with nothing to relate, since the absolute has simply been 
dropped - seems curiously naive and hardly above the level of 
ordinary scepticism. He is in fact basically an old-fashioned 
rationalist, though immensely sophisticated in his near-assimilation 
of all those concepts — ontological, dialectical and psychological — 
which Central European thinkers have gradually elaborated during 
the past century: ever since, that is to say, the Hegelian synthesis 
fell under attack from various quarters. It is perhaps a sign of the 
gradual Europeanization of this country that this set of problems is 
increasingly being experienced as something internal to the British 
situation as well. If this process goes on British philosophers may, 
for all one knows, begin to write novels and in other ways try to 
emerge from their positivist straitjacket. Miss Murdoch has illumi- 
nated part of the road for them by her ingenious analysis of the links 
connecting Sartre’s use of language with his metaphysics. Apart 
from a few minor blemishes, including a regrettable over-estimate 
of the Stalinoid writings of George Lukacs, the only shortcoming 
of her study is its extreme compression: one would like it to be twice 
as long. Within its limits it is masterly. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 
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ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE. By K. M. Panikkar (Allen and 
Unwin. 30s.). 
A CONTINENT DECIDES. By Lord Birdwood (Robert Hale. 215.). 


By tradition, Hindus are philosophers rather than historians. When 
their metaphysics deal lightly with staggering cycles of time, why 
should they bother with the affairs of a mere hundred years or so? It 
is true that in the last half century the Hindu middle class, in the 
course of building up its replica of British civilization, has thrown up 
in the universities a number of diligent researches into history, 
and has also produced some lively writers of contemporary political 
memoirs. But Sardar Panikkar is the first Hindu who can be re- 
garded as a notable and artistic historian in the sense in which the 
terms would have been understood by, say, the Victorians. 

Sardar Panikkar’s present book — a full-dress volume of over 500 
pages — is a study of the four and a half centuries in Asia between the 
arrival of Vasco da Gama in the Indian Ocean and the withdrawal 
of British power from India at the end of the last war. It is an account 
of the imperialism of the British, Dutch, French, Americans and 
Russians, and of the experience of India, China, Japan and South- 
East Asia under invasion or pressure by the West. In the course of 
the period the old Asiatic civilizations are undermined. Most of the 
Asiatic governments are cast in the dust. The Westerners appear to 
be supreme. Then Asia makes its extraordinary recovery: the dif- 
ferent countries effect in different ways the synthesis of what is left 
intact of their ancient civilizations and what the West has brought 
them. 

What Sardar Panikkar has done in his book is to carry through a 
case study of the interaction of the Western and Asian civilizations. 
It is the same theme as that of Professor Toynbee. But Sardar 
Panikkar is so much occupied with the drama of what he describes 
that he does not pause to philosophize about history. The book is 
quite free from jargon and from controversial classifications of civili- 
zations. Not that it is not controversial in other ways. It will be much 
criticized and will excite a good deal of annoyance. Sardar Panikkar 
has strong likes and dislikes. On the whole he is surprisingly kind 
about British imperialism. But he detests Dutch imperialism, and it 
can probably be argued that he is unfair about it. By contrast he is 
unfairly kind about Russia’s record in Asia. (He was a young man 
when the Russian revolution happened, and he remembers the sense 
of a new dawn which it caused. This influences all he says about 
Russia.) 

There are no (or few) inaccuracies, but perhaps he has 
tolerated some half-truths. Paradoxically it may be because 
of these that the book will in the long run have its chief effect. 
Its publication is a political act: it is a political manifesto on behalf 
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of resurgent Asia. It will be read by students and politicians and they 
may pay more attention to the half-truths than to the truths. 

For the author, history is really politics teaching by example. 
Without his own remarkable career of action, he could never have 
written this book. His talent is to move with ease.in several different 
worlds and never to feel it necessary to break entirely free from any 
of them. By birth he belongs to the ancient aristocracy of one of the 
most ancient states of India. He was educated at Oxford and has re- 
mained loyally attached to the university. He was a founder member 
— at Berlin in the ’twenties — of the League Against Imperialism. He 
has been a Congressman in India. He has been prime minister of a 
Rajput state, and is now a professional and very competent ambas- 
sador. He is a novelist and playwright in his mother tongue, 
Malayalam. Thus he has played many parts. The present work is 

‘ written in a kind of collaboration by these many selves. 

Lord Birdwood is another who writes because he has led a life of 
action, and whose book is a continuation of his career. He is the son 
of the Field-Marshal who was a successful Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Lord Birdwood understands politics as well as soldiering. 
His book is remarkably useful because it contains detailed informa- 
tion about the recent politics of India and Pakistan. It is surprising 
how hard it is sometimes to discover exactly what happened at any 
stage after the end of the war. His account will be liked by Indians 
because it contains a sympathetic understanding of the neutralism 
of Mr Nehru, and this is the more imaginative because it comes from 
a soldier. 


While I have always regarded Western rearmament as a duty so 
long as a challenge to our way of life exists, I equally feel that we can 
be grateful for a neutrality on which we can depend in all circum- 
stances; a kind of haven of sanity in a world at war. It is this need 
which I feel that Nehru’s India could meet, and in doing so provide 
the catalytic element in a crisis which might be the salvation of a 


shattered world. 
G. W. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE SINCE THE REGENCY. By H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel (Constable. Pp. 296. 50 illustrations. 255.). 


FOLLIES AND GROTTOES. By Barbara Jones (Constable. Pp. 264. 
31 line drawings, 17 photographs. 40s.). 


We are all romantics now; or at least there is a sizeable minority that 
has been persuaded by the word of Betjeman and the line of Lan- 
caster to look benevolently on the conceits of nineteenth-century 
architecture. The sophisticated eye of Chelsea melts as it surveys a 
cottage orné, the castellization of Hawarden, the surging Gothic of 
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St Luke’s in the King’s Road, and the Italianate terraces of Ken- 
sington. In fact, young aesthetes have been heard sighing in Albert 
Square, Manchester, over Waterhouse’s town hall, which Mr Good- 
hart-Rendel regards as ‘a classic of its age’ (1869). But now we must 
learn to look at the architecture of the last century with discernment 
as well as sentiment, and many will seize this book in the hope of . 
finding an expert guide to take them through this delicious jungle. 
Most histories of architecture stop at 1800—even Mr Summerson, in 
his distinguished volume in the Penguin History of Art, has gone 
only as far as 1830. As Mr Goodhart-Rendel says, we are apt to dis- 
miss nineteenth century architecture as wholly imitative and un- 
authentic merely because its formal elements are such. So real 
originality may pass unnoticed. Though he does not say so, it can be 
completely missed even by the new enthusiasts for the period. The 
amusing formal elements take their sentimental fancy rather than 
thefundamental merits of the design. But those who have not caught up 
with the vogue often assume that designs deriving their details from 
contemporary buildings are superior to those which display eclecti- 
cism, an assumption which the author contends is hard to justify. Must 
a style always grow and wane of its own agency, compelling artists to 
express it at various stages? This has sometimes occurred in the past 
but, says Mr Goodhart-Rendel, seems unlikely to occur again. It 
cannot therefore be the basis on which we decide between the 
creative and the mimetic. A medieval steeple like the slightly older 
one in the next village, is unoriginal, however great its beauty. ‘A 
Gothic cinema, impressing old forms into a new service — that, be it 
never so deplorable, is an original one.’ But of course originality is 
not really the test of a work of art: it is whether the work pleases in 
the way intended by its maker. This rather obvious argument has to 
be made because of the belief that the architecture of the last century 
is inevitably spurious and that of all preceding centuries authentic. 
Once we have learned to regard architectural style merely as the 
medium of architectural expression, we shall get rid of the delusion 
that has caused so many historians to bury architecture at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The author admits one fault of the last 150 
years that is peculiar to the period — trying to make a new building 
seem to be an old one. Alas, Mr Goodhart-Rendel, in spite of erudi- 
tion, wit and the ability to strike an imaginative phrase, writes with- 
out clarity or grace. The chapter on the Georgian epilogue is as 
confused as its subject, and even later in the book one has to wrestle 
with sentence after sentence. No doubt the prose was clear enough 
when spoken. (The work is based on a series of lectures which have 
been revised, but inadequately.) Nevertheless it is a book to possess, 
and the illustrations have been lovingly selected. 

Miss Jones’s book is almost encyclopedic. The practice of building 
follies, she suggests, came from money, security, and peace. Only the 
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calm of a settled life could promote enough malaise to breed a foliy. 
It may be, in her definition, a tower, a grotto, a column or a sham 
castle or church, complete or deliberately ruinous. It may be the size 
of a summer-house or a false fagade nearly 300 feet long. Miss Jones 
writes well in patches, but the book is more useful than delightful. 
The photographs, mostly by Tom Ingram, are straightforward 
record shots. A better impression is given by the author’s own draw- 
ings, but they, too, fail to convey that refinement of melancholy 
which a folly is meant to evoke. The artist who wishes to depict a 
folly successfully must, like Mr Piper, be unlucky in his weather. 
Seen in full daylight a folly is mere foolishness. 
Jo Qs Be 


THE SUNBURNT COUNTRY: Profile of Australia. Edited by Ian 
Bevan. (Collins, 15s.) 

These essays by Australians resident in Britain have been 
written as a tribute to H M the Queen, ‘combined with the thought 
that the book would be helpful to Her Majesty and The Duke 
of Edinburgh on their tour through Australia’. The contributors 
think of Australia ‘as a wonderful place — not perfect, but wonder- 
ful; and this is an attempt to portray the imperfections and the 
wonder’. In fact, the wonder has got in the way of the imper- 
fections. The result is a book which contains some penetrating 
observations, but too often reads like a blurb from a travel agency. 
Beginning with a wistful, charming Introduction by Gilbert 
Murray, it continues as a series of essays, deftly linked together by 
interludes which are presumably the work of the editor, and 
grouped into three sections. The first, ‘A New Nation’, has a shrewd 
and workmanlike account of Australia’s position in world affairs by 
Chester Wilmot, and an unusual interpretation of early Australian 
history by Ian Grey. The second section, “The Landscape’, is the 
most colourful. Jack McLaren writes convincingly of the tropic 
north, and Mary Elwyn Patchett enchantingly of animals, birds, 
flowers and trees. Paul Brickhill shows how scientific research has 
made the Australian environment more amenable to man. Colin 
Wills, writing of the cities, seems to have let retrospect and affection 
run away with him. He neglects the whole of the grim side of city 
life. 

The third and longest section is about “The People’ - sport, art, 
books, language, the way of life, together with The Australian 
Serviceman and The Australian Woman, and tail-pieces on 
Australian achievements abroad and the link with Britain. Some 
of these essays are highly personal, and not very reliable. Russell 
Braddon commits himself to the statement that ‘no one really 
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troubled to enquire’ whether Australian soldiers had fought the 
enemy in the Boer War or not, implying that he never read the list 
of Australian dead on the modest war memorials set up to com- 
memorate the reality of that effort. This is hardly the way to begin 
writing about the Australian serviceman. According to Judy 
Fallon, Australian men give up their seats in buses to schoolgirls, 
and neither swear nor tell smutty stories when women are present. 
It will be news to many Australian women of my acquaintance. 
George Johnston writes with insight but irritably about the people’s 
way of life, ending with an outburst of nostalgia for the sun and the 
‘true democracy of the spirit’ which he, and the other contributors, 
have not found in Britain. The other essays are competent and 
sometimes brilliant. 

_ The total effect is confusing: one wonders what the Royal visitors, 
or any other visitors for that matter, will make of Australia after 
reading this book. They will know that the country is hot (but if 
they go there in winter they will be unpleasantly surprised); that 
the people are democratic and easy-going (though they may not be 
prepared for the constant virulence of party strife, and the petty 
snobbery of many ‘social’ occasions, especially those designed to © 
impress Royalty) ; they will be aware of Australians’ kindliness and 
interest in sport (though they will not have been told about the 
special protection from bottles and other missiles thrown by the 
crowd which has to be arranged for football players and referees in 
allegedly respectable Melbourne, or the beery confusion of a 
Saturday race crowd in Sydney); they will know that some 
Australians write good books (but not that the newspapers are 
inferior to the best in Britain, and that there is no weekly press of 
consequence). Perhaps the omission which will strike the Royal pair 
most forcibly, if they read the book again after leaving Australia, is 
that it makes little or no mention of The Australian Politician. Yet 
a depressingly large number of those who shake the Royal hand will — 
be politicians, fat and thin, bald and hairy, clad in blue suits and 
grey, some with cultured accents and some with grating tones — 
differing in themselves, but forming in the mass perhaps the most 


characteristic product of The Sunburnt Country. 
BRUCE MILLER. 








